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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION | 


1. Purpose ani Scope: 


a. This beak is designed to assist .all elements of the 
Civil Affairs organization at: all. levels in preparing for and 
participating in operations concerning the protection, preservation, 
restoration’or rehabilitation, and restitution to their rightful 
owners of the cultural property of areas under military control. 
It provides information, policies, and rules on which the work of 
Arts, Monuments, and Archives (AMA) teams and personnel will be based. 
It should serve ‘also as a valuable guide for 411 Civil Affairs - 
personnel, since it comprehends' obligations and practicés respecting. 
cultural. property that will ‘be meaunret. of ee Civil Affairs 
organization. 


b. saat oo ‘this text- tac dadea= 

- (1). an explanation of the character of : eal tural 
property, together with a review. of the légal and moral obligations 
of military forces for its Beobect ten; 


(2) the details of the epereticns of AMA teams and 
pessories before, : during and.after canbe ej ean 


; (3). technical procedures for the care and handing of 
cultural. property. 


ec. The material sinesentel ‘herein is applicable without mod= 
ification to hose atomic and nonrepcaule warfare. 


a Definitions: 
a. The tedhiteak ooapeiauy: Speticasia: to gee, monuments, 
and archives is so extensive as to preclude the possibility of its 
inclusion:in this: texts: AMA pérsohtiel neéding to familiarize themselves 
with this ‘vocabulary are referred to: sedated aman in mis aca 
and: oe eee as. as Sale dean 


b. Since it has been Sound oh aac ‘to introducé definitions 
in the text, in clarification of the subject content, the following list 
eee for the most’ part to" ‘the ‘paragraphs eontathing such aerintetone: 


(a): Archives. The general - characteristics,’ watigne’ qual - 
ities, and varieties of archives, ‘and the distinction bétween "archives" 
and “documents" are explained in para. 2d. 


(2) Cultural Object. ‘Bee pare. 2he. 


(3) Cultural picserry. “For purposes of the Convention 
for the Protection of Cultural Property:in:the Event of Armed Conflict, 
(Appendix II) this term covers, irrespective of origin or ownership, \ 


(a) movable or immovable property of great import- 
ance to the cultural heritage of every people, such as monuments of 
architecture, art or history, whether religious or secular; archae- 
Ological sites; groups, of buildings which;.as a whole,:are of historical 
or artistic interest, works of: art;.manuscripts, booke and other objects 
of artistic, historical or archaeological interest; as well as: scien+ 
tific collections and.:important collections of: books: om: ienchtyee or’ 
of reproductions of. the asl aad defined sitide 


Ean 4 ““(). putldings;. whose: va and. artcchive: purpose: is. 
to preserve Or, exhibit, the movable: cultural, property defined: in sub-: 
paragraph (a)..such.as museums, large libraries..and depositories of- 
archives and refuges intended to. shelter,-:in.the’ event of. armed conflict, 
the movable cultural property defined in sub-paragraph (a); 


(ce) centers..containing.a large amount of cultural 
property as defined in sub -paregraphs (a) and (b), to be known as 
"centers containing monuments,",..(See also paragraph TA(2),, AM 4145, 
"Joint. Manual. of Civil. Affairs Military Cov esmtent a) ae ae 


(4) Cultural Structure. See pera. ebb. 


(5) “Eooted ‘Cultur ce Ob, ae The ; pebn: Anoludes: all | 
cultural objects acquired directly by duress or wrongful acts of con- 
fiscation or: spoliation, whether pursuant: to legislation, or by pro- 
cedure purporting to follow forms of lew, or otherwise and; indirectly. | 
by purchase or other transactions regardless of whatever consideration 
may have been employedsin. ce stores th Sethe aces hea, gull 


ONS G eth teed eget Mace oa titdihis ‘felt eee ; weet 

(6) Monument. Any structure, real property, or site, 
including fixed objects, but exclusive of readily movable, objects, which, 
by reason of its cultural, artistic, historic, or archaeological value, 
is to be. megarded . as: cultural Property Ro ‘be eet abtees 

sie) “(). Refuges Any. place used te conceal. or. for purposes: 
of orateete. moyabLe, qul,tural: property: of any kind, .from. the hazards '. ; 
of warfare. The term "repository" should:-not be used in-this. connection, 
in view of its normal usage to indicate whee’ a eae for the keeping 
of hamid art. Rigid StS. be ae ra, elo d van; 

(a). Medium, Rerern eae the rhea. aged. ab indoouelac.| a. 
work of ‘art. O11 is the vehicle for pigment used in oil painting; ates 
is the.vehicle, for. pigment..dn-frescq-and water color;.wax;for encaustic 
and egg,emulsion: for:certain.. types. of: Line iasbie 2 pedntingss hte 
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(9) Support. This term iat used in connection with 
painting refers to the basic surface on which paint has been applied 
such as wood, canvas or paper. 


3. Mission: 


The mission of the AMA team is to insure the safeguarding 
of the cultural property in Civil Affairs operational areas by 
minimizing as far as practicable the wartime hazards to which such 
property is subjected. : — Beams 


a. Supervises. identification and sek irrre of atk" works 
of art, pmeet es and archives. 


b. Provides. dareauands, and any ottier equine’ pattcution 
over collections of artifacts and objects. of historical « or cultural 
importance, including | appropriate records ‘thereof. 


cs Facilitates the necceni tion of art objects ‘and deter-: 
mination of thelr qunereli i : 


d. Supervises santtnning evaluation and disposition of 
such objects ‘through epprere? officials .v . 


e. Supervises actions to safeguard objects. of cultural or © 
historical cae: 


oP, “Makes recommendations regarding plans to-use buildings: 
or locations of a cultural’ value for any purpose other than that for - 
which they ane intenited (e. g-» temples, universities, and shrines.) ~ 


h. Inportance of. the Problem: 


a. The United States and other nations irécouoiee: that 
cultural property has suffered graye damage during past: conflicts and 
that, by reason.of the developments in the téchniques of warfare, at 
is now in anereea te ceneeY of totak” ‘Geatructions 


“De Being Sonvinced that. damage ‘to: ‘cultural ‘property belonging: 
to any ‘people whatsoever mearis dainage to ‘the cultural heritage of all 
mankind, since each people makes its contribution to the culture of ! 
the world, it is a basic policy of the ‘United States: to take all maeeeee 
ures consistent with military necessity to assist in preserving such ~~ 
cultural property from oddest! binge cadet or oe as @ con- 
See ‘of ware 


ee ae 
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CHAPTER 2 


POLICY AND DOCTRINE 


5. Introduction: 


a. War has exposed works of art, historic monuments, arch- 
ives, libraries, and other cultural property to two principal dangers: 
the danger arising from the practice of taking spoils during or at the 
close of hosiilities, and the danger of destruction from acts of war, 
especially nuclear explosions, artillery action: and aerial bambard-~- 
ment. The removal of works of art and other movable cultural property 
by the military command is a practice that modern international law has 
explicitly condemned. For the United States Army this is not a new 
policy. Almost a century ago, in one of the classic documents of the 
laws of war. known as the Iieber Code, promulgated to the Army as 
GO 100, 2k April 1863, three significant paragraphs anticipated the 
present international point of view, and President William McKinley's 
instructions of 13 July 1898, published to the Army by GO 101, ordered 
the protection of all "churches and buildings devoted to religious 
worship and to the arts and sciences, and all schoolhouses," and 
prohibited the destruction, “save when required by urgent military 
necessity," of such places, or of "historical monuments or archives, 
or of works. of science or art." 


b. The practice of taking spoils fram a country's cultural 
resources, either during hostilities. or following the close. of the war, | 
has many precedents. At the same time, however, over the centuries 
those with respect for cultural resources have declared themselves, 
because of political and moral beliefs, against such spoils or destruc- 
tion. The Roman Empire, which later suffered retribution, systematically 
earried off to Rome cultural resources from ecndueres countries. 


c. Greek libraries were taken to Rome ag pooty as Pe as 
the middle of the second century B.C. Throughout the centuries which 
followed, until Gutenberg's discovery of printing. with movable metal 
type, books were dispersed throughout Europe through spoliation, pur- 
chase, exchange, gift, and by other means. During the Italian Ware, 
in the Roman tradition of spoliation, Charles VIII.of France in 1495 
removed.parts of the Aragon Iibrary from Neples:to Paris. Five years 
later, as spoils of war, Louis. XIT eran tecnuee the Sforza aard of. 
Pavia. 


d. puetas World War IIa ' number ‘of judgments were made by 
the International Military Tribunal relating to the "Pillage of Public 
and Private Property”, and records show innumerable cases of illegal 
acquisitions of property by the German forces. 


(1) The German Government and the German High Command 
carried out, as a systematic policy, a continuous course of plunder 
and destruction during the occupation:.of the eastern European coun- 
tries.. Among the. cities which suffered the most destruction were 
Stalingrad, Sevastopol, Kiev, Minsk, Odessa, Smolensk, Novgorod, Pskov, 
Kharkov, Voronezh, Rostov~on-Don, Stalino, and. Leningrad. . In the 
process, the Germans destroyed 427 museums, among them the rich mus~- 

eums of Leningrad, Smolensk, Stalingrad, Novgorod, and Poltava. 


(2) of particular interest to librarians and archivists, 
more than 4,000,000 books, magazines, and manuscripts were stolen and | 
carried away from Kiev. The extent of the plunder of cultural treasures 
in Riga is evidenced by the fact that 100,000 valuable volumes and 70 
cases of ancient perindicals and precious monographs. were taken by the 
Germans. 


e. Official concern over the protection of cultural resources | 
during World War II led in 1943 to the establishment. of the American 
Commission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic 
Monuments in War Areas to insure the carrying out. of policies of ‘the 
government of the United States. In addition to the work of this and 
other agencies, however, numerous publications of the War Department 
and orders of army commanders in the field provide ample evidence of 
the scrupulous regard shown for cultural resources as a result of 
policies of the government of the United States. 


f. Throughout World War II in Europe, Civil Affairs detach< 
ments rendered assistance in the protection of public monuments, art, 
and. literary treasures. Local police, for instance, frequently were 
organized to provide guards. The Civil Affairs detachments also 
collected information which later assisted in the recovery of looted 
articles. Qualified officers on the staff of the Supreme Commander 
gave technical advice when such advice was required. Civil Affairs 
detachments also were responsible for advising commanders as to areas 
which should be placed out-of~bounds to troops -- in order to avoid _ 

damage to historic monuments, libraries, archives, and art treasures. 
Efforts were made to preserve government records and archives, with 
Ciyil Affairs. detachments being responsible for arranging for the 
posting of guards where necessary. As an additional safeguard, the 
removal of government and other records was not pereatet yethout the 
authority of the military. commander. 


g. Ciyil Affairs, officers. were instructed to close all 

Museums, galleries, and repositories of works of art, unless their 
contents had been evacuated previously.. They also were required to 

take immediate steps to secure by guards all larger accumilations of. . 
art objects from clandestine removal and were to. require. regular inspec- 
_ tions to insure the material security of such objects from deterioration 
Uy sxpasice to weather, dampness, fire, etc. Information. about. caches 
of works of art was to be reported as soon as possible to the appropriate 
higher echelon or to the nearest oepecantast officer of Monuments, Fine 
Arts,:.and Archives. 


- bh. Civil Affairs officers also were required to report 
immediately in writing to the Provost or Provost Marshal any cases 
coming to their attention of looting, wanton damage, and negligence 
on the part of Allied troops. Such actions committed by civilians 
were to be reported also to the appropriate Military Government 
authority, for action by the local police. As part of the task of 
locating Nazi loot, Civil Affairs officers were to take steps to 
prohibit the sale, transfer or movement of all movable works of art, 
and, where necessary, were to require the: ‘submission of a declaration 
of all such property. 


© 4. The posting of “Off Limits" signs on the sites of historic 
monuments was not limited to specialist officers of Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives, but also was the responsibility of Civil Affairs 
detachments and, in the final analysis, of the commanders in the field. 
This was fortunate in view of the magnitude of the task and of the 
limited number of Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives officers in the 
field.. For the major part of operations, the Monuments, Fine Arts, 
and Archives officers in the field averaged 10 in number: three at 
Headquarters Communications Zone, and one each with the First, Third, 
Seventh, Ninth, and Fifteenth U.S. Armies, Second British Army, and 
First Canadian. Army. 


j.. With restitution one of the foremost problems in the 
post-hostilities period, as reflected in Military Government Regulations 
and by “the directive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the enactment on . 

10 Nov 1947 of Military Government Law No. 59, dealing with the 
restitution of identifiable property, was a logical development. Under’ 
Article 1 of the general provisions of Military Government: Law No. 59, 
ithe basic principles to be observed in the restitution of identifiable 
‘Property were stated as follows: . 
? ‘“ } 
(1) It shall be the purpose of this Law to effect to 
“the Jjargest extent possible the speedy restitution of identifiable 
(eageu (tangible and intangible property and aggregates of tangible 
and intangible property)* to persons who were wrongfully deprived of 
* such property. within the period from 30 January 1933 to 8 May 1945 
for. reasons of race, religion, nationality, 1deology or political 
“opposition to National - Socialiam. For the purpose of this Law. 
if orate of property, for reasons of nationality shall not include 
sures ‘which under recognized rules of international law are usually 
i permissible cot nae property of nations of enemy countries: ae 


ca 


(2) Property shall be restored to its former ownér or 
to his successor in interest in accordance with the provisions of 
.this Law even though thé interests of other persons “who heid no’ }mow- 
r Ledge ef. the wrongful {Biking must be subordinated.’ “Provisions ' pe Law 

e! for the protection of purchases: in good faith, which would defeat 
. n ‘restitution, shalt ee era except where: this law provides 
: ' othetwise. 


* 


§ 

k. The provision that property might be restituted to a 
successor in interest, rather than have the property revert to the 
State, allowed for the. establishment ‘and appointment of successor 
organizations. This. was. accomplished. ‘with the provisions of Reg- 
ulation No. 3 under the law passed on 23 June 1948, the same date 
on which the Jewish Restitution Successor Organization was recognized. 
The Jewish Restitution Successor Organization, representing all leading . 
Jewish organizations of the world interested in the establishment 
of an adequate restitution program, was authorized by Military 
Government to claim all heirless and unclaimed Jewish properties. 


6. International Conventions: 


a. During the nineteenth century, on moral and political 
grounds, those concerned with the protection of cultural resources 
were successful in marshaling international opinion against the practice 
of taking such spoils through the general acceptance of the doctrine 
of international law, the:body of rules which civilized nations re- 
cognize as binding them in their conduct toward one another. The 
Declaration of Paris of 1856 has been described as peing the first 
enactment of rules of international law. But the great work of codi- 
fication, of reducing into writing the unwritten rules which civilized 
nations recognized, first took place at the nage Conferences of 1899 
and 1907. 


b. At the Brussels Conference of 1874, growing sentiment 
against the spoliation of cultural: resources during time of war and of 
occupation led to the creation .of an-article specifically prohibiting 
such practices. The Draft Declaraiion of the Brussels Conzerente of 
1874 states: . 

"VITI. The property of parishes (commmes), or estab- 
lishments deyoted to religion, charity, education, arts and 
sciences, although belonging to the Se: shall be treated 
as private property. 


"Every seizure, destruction of, or wilful damage to, 
such establishments, historical momments, or works of art or 
of science, should be prosecuted by the eompevent authorities." 


ec. This provision of the declaration formulated at the 
Brussels Conference of 1874 is reflected in a letter issued by Presi- 
dent William McKinley on 13 July 1898, published by the Secretary “3 
of War as General Order No. 101, with the wording: "All churches and . 
buildings devoted to religious worship and to the arts and sciences, 
and all schoolhouses are, so far as possible, to be protected, and 
all destruction or intentional defacement of such places, or of 
historical monuments or archives, or works of science or art is ‘pro- 
hibited, save when required by urgent military RECEARAEY; 


dad. The several international éoaventtons for the protection 
of cultural property in time of war to which the United States Govern- 
ment is signatory, or which it has ratified, are as follows: 


(1) The Hague Convention, 1899 _ 


The spoliation of cultural treasures was pro- 
hibited expressly at the first Peace Conference of 1899 at The Hague. 
Article 56, pare. 1, of The Hague Convention (II) of 1899 states 
that all such property ‘shall be treated as private property. This 
principle of international conventional Law was expressed as follows: 


“Article 56. The property of communes, that of 
religious, charitable, and educational institutions, and those of 
arts and science, eyen when State property, shall be treated as 
private property. 


“All seizure of, and destruction, or intentional damage 
done to such institutions, to historical monuments, works of art or 
science, is prohibited, and should be made the subject of proceedings." 


It is interesting to note that Czarist Russia was 
the nation which formally proposed the original clause for the pro- 
tection of cultural property, libraries, archives, art, etc., in the 
first codification of this principle under international law in — 
Article 8 of the Declaration of Brussels, 27 Aug 1874. ‘This article 
was carried over almost unchanged in the Hague Conventions of 1899 
and 1907 -~- the only change being a strengthening of the principles. 


(2) The Hague Convention, 1907 


(a) ‘The inviolability of cultural property again 
was recognized, with a revision of the section which applied, in 
Article 56, paras 1 and 2, of The Hague Convention ( (aye 1907, as 
Pollows: 


"Article 56. The property of. © eicitei bles, that of 
institutions dedicated’ to religion, charity and education, the arts 
and sciences, even when State property, shall be treated as private 
property. 


nay eles of, ei or wilful damage done to 
institutions of: this character, historic monuments, works of art and 
science 1g forbidden, and should be made the subject of legal proceedings.” 


(b) Article 46 of The Hague Converition (IV) of 
1907 stipulated aleo that "private property cannot be confiscated” and 
Article 47 declared that: "pillage is formally forbidden." 


(ce) “There are certain well-recognized speget(ns 
to these provisions; derived from the requirementa of military opera- 
tions. ‘Thus, belligerent forces may seize property for food and 
Lodging where there isnot ‘time for. ordinary requisitions and such 


necessities cannot otherwise be procured. And, in spite of the pro- 
hibition against confiscation of scientific property, a belligerent 
may seize such scientific documents from State archives as are of 
importance to him in commection with the war. 


(d) ‘The protection of historic monuments and works 
of art from destruction through acts of war also was provided for in 
The Hague Convention (IV) of 1907, with only a slight change in wording.. 
Article 27 of The Hague Convention (IV) of 1907 provides: 


YArticle 27. In sieges and bombardments all necessary 
steps mist be taken to spare, as far as possible, buildings dedicated 
to religion, art, science, or charitable purposes, historic monuments, 
hospitals, and places where the sick and wounded are collected, pro- 
vided they are not being used at the time for military purposes. 


"Tt ig the duty of the besieged to indicate the presence 
of such buildings or places by distinctive and visible signa, which 
shall be notified to the enemy beforehand." 


(e) During the 1907 conference, the Greek delegation 
proposed that “historic monuments" be added to the list of buildings 
that should be spared as much as possible from bambardment by naval 
forces. The Greek proposal was accepted and the wording of Article 5 
of The Hague Convention (IX) of 1907 was revised to read as follows: 


“Article 5. In bambardmentg by naval forces all the 
necessary measures must be taken by the commander to spare asfar 458 
possible sacred edificea, buildings used for artistic, scientific, 
or charitable purposes, historic monuments, hospitals, and places where 
the sick or wounded are collected, on the understanding that they are 
not used at the same time for military purposes. 


"It ig the duty of the inhabitants to indicate such monu~ 
‘ments, edifices, or places by visible signs, which shall consist of 
large stiff rectangular panels divided diagonally into two colored 
triangular BOFULOnR, gy the upper portion black, the lower portion white:* 


(ft) Despite the rules’ of the Hague Regulations 
concerning movable public property found in enemy territory, during 
World War I the Central Powers systematically violated international 
law in carrying off public movable property of all kinds -- even though 
of no military value. In this respect, the Central Powers followed 
the example of Napoledn I, who plundered cultural treasures in the 
course of the Napoleonic Wars and had them taken to Paris. But, just 
ag the treasures seized by Napoleon had to be restored to their former. 
‘owners in 1815, those removed by the Central Powers had tobe returned 
under the armisti¢es and the treaties of peace. 


(3) Inter-American Treaty of 1935 (The Roerich Pact 


. (a) The Roerich Pact on Protection of Artistic and 
Scientific Institutions and Historic Monuments initiated by the 
Roerich Museum in the United States, is another miltilateral treaty 
with the government of the United States as a signatory. The govern- 
ments represented at the Seventh International Conference of American 
States meeting at Montevideo on 16 Dec 1933, according to the pre- 
amble to the treaty, resolved to recommend "the universal adoption 
of a flag .... to preserve in any time of danger all nationally and 
privately owned immovable monuments which form the cultural treasure 
of peoples .... that the treasures of culture be respected and pro-: 
tected in time of war and in peace.” 


(b) Published in the U.S. Treaty Series following 
its adoption in 1935 by the United States and the other American 
republics, with the title “Protection of Artistic and Scientific Insti-~ 
tutions and Historic Monuments", Article I of the Roerich Pact 
stipulates: 


"The historic monuments, museums, scientific, artistic, 
educational and: cultural institutions shall be considered as neutral 
and as such negpected and: protected by belligerents. 


"The same respect and protection shall be due to the 
Seas of. the institutions mentioned above. 


"The. same respect and protection shall be accorded to 
the historic monuments, museums, scientific, artistic, educational 
and cultural institutions in time of pate as wellas in war." 


(4) Convention. for the probed of -Quitural Eroperty 
in the Event of Armed Conflict.: 


Signed at The Hague 14 May 1954, the ratification 
of the ‘United States has. not yet been deposited. The Convention, and 
detailed analysis of ite provisions, which collectively constitute 
a statement of the obligations of this and the other governments in 
agreement for the protection of cultural property in time of war, are 
presented in Appendix II. Although not yet ratified by the United 
States, the 1954 Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in 
the Eyent of Armed Conflict is recognized to be an - international 
Se of partiewlar significance te the AMA fumction. See para 74, 
FM 1-10. 


e. Papiemantabion of the aforementioned conventions in the 


form. of ‘statements of policy or doctrine appearing in Army publications 
is currently as follows: 
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(1). Comment, in para. 405, FM 27-10, on the provisions 
of the ‘Hague Convention of 1907 with respect: to the treatment as. . 
private property the property of municipalities. and that of. iustitubipte 
dedicated to religion, charity and ee the arts and Beneneen 
even when State property:. . 


"b. Use of Such Premises... The property included in the 
foregoing rule may be requisitioned in case of necessity for quartering 
the troops and the sick and wounded, storage of supplies and material, 
housing of vehicles and equipment, and generally as prescribed for 
private property. Such property must, however, be secured against 
all avoidable injury, even when located in fortified places which are 
subject to seizure or bombardment. 


"ce, .Religtous Buildi: _ Shrines and Gonsecrated Places, 
In the practice of the United States,, religious buildings, shrines, and 
consecrated places employed for worship are used only for aid stations, 
medical installations, .or.: for the housing of wounded personnel awaiting 
‘evacuation, provided in each case that a.sityation of SRETECHCY: re- 
quires such use." 


(2) United ates Armed. Forces will take necessary 
measures for the preservation of historical, cultural, and scientific 
properties in an enemy territory. Civil Affairs personnel have princi- . 
pal PORPOnAL DAL TY for these activities (para. Th(1), FM 41-5). 


(3) Armed Forces are hound to refrain from any use of 
the property and its immediate surroundings for purposes. which are 
likely to expose it to destruction or damage, and to refrain from any . 
act of hostility directed against such: property. These obligations may . 
be waived only in cases where military necessity imperatively requires 
such a waiver. Armed forces also undertake to prohibit, prevent, and, 
if necessary, put a stop to any form of theft, pillage, or misappropri- 
ation of, and any acts of vandalism directed against. cultural property 
and religious edifices (para. 7h(3), FM 415) « 


(4) | Archives and Secundey both current and historical, 
of all branches. of govermment, of the area are of immediate and -con- 
tinuing interest. to the local government | and, to the military. It is 
penentdsti? locate and protect them, (Para. 71, FM 41-5). 


ae tthe Department. of Defense. iesues to: Theater Commanders, Ka 

. general policies for Civil. Affairs situations of particular concern, 
These policies, . together with those established, for particular. situa- a 
tions by the Department of the Army, are converted to the AMA personnel 

of the Sila Affairs. staff section at Theater Edavestes® tered din 


‘1 


Standing Operating Procedures ‘and procedural directives applicable 

to the theater: » ‘Normally, the technical advice and-applicable manuals 
emanating from“ the Department of the ‘Army and -other departments of the 
Government will be ‘adapted to theater conditions; and additional See 
technical aids necessary for the theater will be prepared. 


T. ‘United States Government Policy: 


“It is the basic policy of ‘the United | States Semmens 
and of ats "armed Forces to take all measurés consistent with military 
necessity ‘to-ayold damage to cultural property and to assist’ in 
securing pei ae Seterdore yon, conbedusnt upon tHe BECGrene of war. 


b. Members of the armed services of the United States have 
as their. ‘guide to national ‘policy ‘the’ publication. Rules of Land Warfare, 
(FM 27-10). ~ This basic field manual points out, initially, that there © 
are both Written and unwritten rules | regulating the conduct of war 
on both ‘Land’ and sea, and that the manual is con¢erned with the 
former. The written rules of war are described as those which have” 
been set forth in treaties or conventions to which the United States 
and other nations are signatories. Unwritten rules are defined as 
those which ‘have been established by recognized authorities on inter- 
national Letw and welt established by ‘the custom and’ Meeee of edvilized 
nations, ~~ 


ec. According to the manual Rules of Land Warfare, auienignas 
the written and unwritten rules or laws of civilized warfare, there 
are three independent basic principlés which form a general guide for 
conduct where ‘no more spécific rules: apply. These principles are reeog- 
nized as ‘being: a 


(1) - he ‘principle of military necessity. 
C2) | ithe: principle of bumansty. 


| ol The principle of chivalry. - 

“The grinetple of inittary nedeseity ne" ‘thé: one’ under 
which’ ‘a Beltigence ‘ts’ ‘Justified: in ‘applying: any aiiount and any kind: 
of force to compel tie complete submiis'ion ‘of the ‘ériemy with the 
least possible expenditure of time, life, and money. The principle 
of humanity’ specifically prohibits ‘the employment ‘of’ any ‘such kind or 
degree ‘of yiolence that is not’ actually’ ‘nécessary ‘for the purposes of © 
the war. ‘And, finally, the prindiple “of chivalry ‘denounces and fore 
bids* ‘resort to dishonorable means, ” expe dents, or conduct. | oe 

aie i ‘ E AMPS 
e. The pike States recognizes the aioe rules as 
binding upon all civilized nations. The basic field manual Rules of 
land Warfare states that the unwritten rules will be strictly observed 
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by U.S. forces, subject only to such exceptions "as shall have 
been directed by competent authority by way of legitimate reprisals 
for illegal conduct of the enemy.”:. Technically, the written rules 
are binding only upon the powers. that: have ratified or: adhered to, 
without later withdrawing, the treaties or conventions by which the 
rules are prescribed. They also are limited by. the. reservations, if 
any, made at the time of ratification or adherence. The United States 
views the written rules as representing international: public::opinion 
as to how DelLbieerente: ane meuirale: should: conduct PAS ee yer dn 
time of wars...) te ; 4 

f. As a general ar it is indicated that the written 
rules of warfare will be strictly observed and enforced by U. S. 
forces in the field, without regard as to whether they are legally 
binding upon all of the powers immediately concerned. Higher authority 
has the responsibility of determining and instructing commanders in 
the field which, if any, of the written rules quoted in the Rules of 
Land Warfare are not legally binding and are not to be observed or 
enforced. The manual provides that besieging forces are not required 
to respect the signs indicating the inviolability of buildings that 
are known to be used for military purposes, such as quarters for officers 
and men, observatories, or signaling stations. 


g. The Government of the United States, through the Hague 
Regulations, recognizes penalties for violations of the laws of war. 
This is reaffirmed in the basic field manual Rules of Land Warfare, in 


accordance with Article 3 of the Hague Convention (IV) of 190%; as 


follows: 


"345, Idability of offending belligerent. -- A belligerent 
party which violates the provisions of the said regulations (H.R.) 


shall, if the case demands, be liable to pay campensation. It shall be 
responsible for all acts committed by persons forming part of its 
armed forces. (H. IV, art. 3). 


h. Various remedies are open to injured belligerents. The 
basic field manual Rules of Land Warfare provides, in the event of 
clearly established violations of the laws of war, that injured parties 
may legally resort to such remedial action as may be deemed appropriate 
and necessary within certain classes. Remedial actions which may be 
taken include; 


(1) Publication of the facts, with a view of influencing 
public opinion against offending belligerents. , 


(2) Protest and demand for punishment of individual 


offenders, sent. to the offending belligerent through neutral diplomatic 
channels, or direct to the commander of the offending forces. 
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(3) "Punishment of captured individual’ offenders. 
(4). -Reprisals. 
1. Several: of the offenses during World War II. called 
‘these remedies into operation, and the establishment of the Inter-~ | 


national Military Tribunal following the war is a notable illustrae © 
tion of the punishment of captured individual offenders. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ORGANIZATION FOR AMA OPERATIONS 


8. General: 


This chapter 1s concerned with the organization of AMA 
units and staff sections, i.e. the AMA teams, the AMA Group Staff 
Section, and the AMA Area Headquarters Staff Section. The head- 
quarters. of the Civil Affairs platoons, companies, and groups, 

being administrative units, have no operational AMA functions as such. 


9. AMA Teams. 
a. TOME 41-500D specifies three types of AMA teams, which 
may be assigned to the CA Area Headquarters, Groups, Companies, or 
Plattons, or may operate independently. 


b. The types of teams and their compositions are as follows: 


XA Teams 
MOS Job Title 
0009 Arts-Monuments Officer 
71710 Administrative Specialist 
71110 Clerk typist 

XB’ Teams 
MOS = = = Job ‘Tite 
0009 .  Arts-Monuments Officer 
2420 Archivist 
71710 Administrative Specialist 
96230 Intelligence Editor 
71110 - Clerk typist 
MOS Job Title 
0009. =- Si“ s:Sté Abs -Monumnenttig Officer 


2420 Archivist. 


be 


XC ‘Teams (Conta) 


MOS” "Job. Title 


0009 Arts-Monuments Officer 
T1760 chief Admin, Clerk ee 
“JUTMQ. os Administrative. Specialist . 
"262% a. ac... TnteLligerice.B Badtor «: 
‘71ll0.=S*~*«deer'k type 
ie General orerk 


10. “CA Area ‘Headquarters mpi, 
TD 93-8596 provides for the yegbiogen Arte -Monuments 
Officer,: MOS Q009,, in, the rank.of: Major, to the. Special. Functions 
Division, an organic part of the cepts 
ce Es 


1l. CA Area Headquarters mats 


A full operating AMA branch te provided for ‘this headquarters 
by TD 93-8595, as follows: one sccek acs. veh 


0009 eer | f Chief. fe en Sia Ly 
ae Archivist 
T1160 Ghtet Admin, Clerk yy 


TLPLO? =) syn Administrative Specialist 


71110 jGLerk.. Typist Pts 
12. CA Groups '»,: Pe. Gy co {Bb oe sats He Ee, uy! = 


AMA personnel, are,not. organically assignedto;}@ CA Group, but 
are attached as demanded by the situation. However, personnel of an 
AMA team assigned to a CA Group, may be, organized to;funetion as the 
Group's AMA staff section. 


[eine 
a? 


13. Functional and Coordinating ‘Relationships: 


eal; « Te woes 
Figure 1 icnaadente a suaeetendl chart generally applicable 
to AMA teams or staff, segtlons:,epengting,at any level;:;;:\The relationships, 


wee eof CK 
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particularly ‘those of importance | to effective coordination, of AMA 
teams. or staff sections with other military functions and with civil- 
tan (i.e. non-military) groups are depicted by Figures 2 and 3, | 
respectively. In ‘particular, attention is invited to the following 
important aspects of AMA relationships with other CA functions. 


a. Public Safety: AMA rélationships with Public Safety 
require coordination on all questions of the arrest of civilians for 
looting, the enforcement of military ordinances concerned with the 
protection of cultural property, and protective measures in civil 
emergencies, including civil defense situations, when U. S. Armed 
Forces participation has been directed by proper authority. 


b. Property Control: AMA personnel will need to be concerned 
with and to coordinate with Property Control, questions concerning 
certain categories of property subject to control (notably "plundered" 
property); and the posting of notices: ‘for the protection of properties. 

c.. Legal: | Gieetions of ase ppolicebis to.the protection of 
cultural property in areas under military control require referral 

to the EppropEda be i staff SsectLon: or: team. 


d. Public Finance: Since only extraordinary circumstances 
will justify the advance of Government funds at local levels to meet 
emergency needs for the ‘protection of ‘cultural property, expenditures 
-for this purpose will bé dependent’ ‘upon : policies established or arrange~ 
ments made by the appropriate Public Finance staff or team. The following 
| Observation of an Allied AMA officer in World War II attests to the 
‘necessity of adopting a realistic attitude toward expenditures . during . 
; actual operations: — 


"No work should be approved except that absolutely 
. necessary for thé “preservation of monuments and works of art from 
‘further deterioration. Urgent measures might be: the repair of. 
“roofs and windows, the dismounting or strengthening of weakened walls 
and vaults, the closing of doors’ and other entrances against weather 
and pilferers, etc. No work of restoration, beyond. this minimm should 
be approved nor should projects. of restoration independent of war 
damage be entertained, however attractive the opportunity seems." 
i - . 
e. ‘Public Education: 

vaio ER nd: AEN aie Be 

(). ‘tthe ‘elation of “AMA seca Hie She: » Public Eauca-....., 
“¢ion | staff or team pexisdnnel ‘is ‘necessarily intimate. Public RAaucation ; 
-is responsiblé for’ almogt all MUSEUM, . gallery, | and library, personnel; 
‘and “aly questions of ‘the, retention of their sezvices,. their removal..from’ 
one place to another, and their continued payment must be arranged as 
a Public Education function. AMA officers will be prepared to advise 
as to the echnical PORTA TORTARIA Tn PETAQDA RRO EEE to fd. ace 
ancies in such institutions. 


by 
24 
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(2) Idbraries, as being primarily educational organs, 
will also be under the charge of Public Education, except with respect | 
to AMA requirements as to the accessions of manuscripts or books. 

The supervision of such requirements will be in the hands of AMA 
working in conjunction with Public Education. Moreover, AMA should 
be prepared to advise, and to act when necessary, on questions about 
the material preservation of manuscripts and books in libraries. 
Similarly, the museums, galleries, and collections of universities 
may contain objects falling within the province of AMA which should be 
prepared to advise or act on questions of their preservation. 


Administration | General Operations Special Operations 


Supervision Protection Location 
Planning Preservation Seizure 
Coordination ' Restoration Security 
Idaison Restitution Evacuation 


Inspection . Reconstruction 

Information . Disposition 

OPfice Admin- 

istration Release 

Reports & Forms Supervision 
Vetting Civilian Personnel 


Supervision & Coordination 
of all Technical Operations 
Culture” _ Cultural Archives, Books & 
Structures’ Objects Misc. Documents 


Figure 1. Arts, Monuments, and Archives Functional Chart. 
18 


Coordination with: 
| 3 


Economics . 


| Area of Coordination 


Food. and Agr Archives and records 
Civil. Supply =~ Archives and records ~ : ° 


Commerce & Ind. * Archives and records 
Public Finance Archives and records 


Restitution, archives and records, 
Property Control : property requisition : 


Price C and R Archives and records : 


Public Safety. Security measures, archives 


and records 
Clearance of civilian personnel 


Public Health. ee Archives and records 

Public Welfare ‘ Archives -and records: .. : 
|Education _ | Collections, archives and records 
Labor . 


Governmental 
Controls 


- Procurement: of labor needs, 
archives and records ; 


Restitution, claims, archives 

and records ae 
Dissemination. of information, « 
archives. and records =... 


Legal * 


| Special Functions }PI and PW, 
Public 
‘Facilities 


Procurement of supplies. for emer 
gency restoration, archives and, 

records, repair and rehabilitation, 
of museums ~ : : 


Public/Works & 
Utilities 


Public, Commun. | Archives and records ~~ = 
-| Transportation of: movable works of: . 
dase alah art, archives, and records 


Intelligence reports in re caches, 

repositories, collections, inter=- 

oy préters and translators, looting, 
“| archives and records 


ln ee goes eee Administration and Supervision 


Figure 2. Arts, Monuments, and Archives Coordination.Chart — 


Unit Commander 
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Arts, Monuments & Archives 


Cultural . Cultural Archives, Books 
Structures : | Objects : Misc. Documents 


Government Arts, 
Monuments & Archives 
Agencies 


National 
State 
Regional 
Municipal 
Local 


Museums Galleries Libraries 

Churches Public Collections Public Collections 
Cultural Insti- Private Collections | Private Collections 
tutions Museums Governmental Archives 
Historical Insti- Churches Political Archives 
tutions Libraries Institutional Archives 
Ecclesiastical All Institutions Industrial Archives 


Institutions containing movable Commercial Archives 
All Institutions works of art 

housed in build- 
ings of histori- 
cal or cultural 
importance or 
containing im- 
movable works 

of art 

Libraries 


Figure 3. ‘AMA Supervisory or Sore Heu sng Relationships with Civilian 
, Institutions 


CHAPTER 4 
‘PLANNING 


14, General: - 


The principles enunciated in para. 42, FM 41-10, with 
‘respect to planning Civil Affairs. operations in general, and in- 
paras. 7 and 27c, FM 41-5, will be adhered. to ‘in’ Planning AMA 
operations. 


15. Area study: 


In planning its operations, the AMA staff section or team 
should focus its attention upon the most reliable, current information 
available concerning the character, condition, value, and custodian- 
ship of the cultural. property of the,.country or other area for which 
the operations are projected. Such information will. be interpreted 
and used in the perspective of a thorough understanding. of the history 
and cultural institutions of the country, obtained threugh special 
study. The kinds of information that AMA teams should seek to’ac- 
quire in their area. study would include: 2 


a. Culture History: The history of any country or area is. 
_ reflected in, and influences, its.art..A study of the social, customs 
and mores should be. made because they. directly ‘affect the, history or... 
art and enable AMA personriel to recognize. what ig of value, and import-. 
ance to the country and the world alike. 


Dd. ‘Religious Beliefs and | Customs: “Religion. ‘has: dominated the | 


art of man from the very beginning. He has dedicated mach of his major 
works of art, which have ¢ome..down. to.us through the ages, to his gods 
and the life hereafter. A. study. of an ‘area's religious history and. 
customs, therefore, is essential, because a major portion of structures, 
and, objects. to be preserved and. protected, will be of a religious. nature 
or stem from religious pelief and customs. 


c, Dominant Leaders in the Field of Art; A study of the 
leading personalities in the field of art, architecture, étc., of the 
country is advisable whether they be, contemporary or, otherwise. 


a. Media and Methods Used: A ihowiedize of. the. working inedig * 
and methods of art Will aid ecpantrabiy: in recognizing the value of fag 
cultural object.. For example, .in the, Far East, jades and ivory play an 
important part in art. Familiarity with these media, then, would have.. 

a direct isles on the mission of the AMA team. 


oF eae? OR peat alie Petey TERE? 
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e. Cultural Aspects Important Only to the Country Concerned: 
Attitudes. of the people can be directly affected by the actions of an 
occupying power with respect to the protection and preservation of 
works of arts and cultural structures. A careful study should be insti- 
tuted by AMA personnel in respect to this particular problem with the 
hope of preventing conflict with the indigenous population involving 
the local standards of art and cultures. 


f. Methods of Administration and Control of Cultural Institutions: 
AMA personnel should know the methods of administration and control of 
cultural institutions as affected by the government and by private 
parties within the country to be occupled or liberated. Important to 
know, too, are the attitudes and control of schools of thought. in the 
field of art. 


- Be ‘Location of Cultural Structures: Lastly, a study of the 
location of the important cultural structures and institutions 1s vital 
in planning ‘any overall program of protection and preservation and for 
making an estimate of the situation. : 


16s “Expert Knowledge" Reguired for Successful Planning: 


a. Planning the protection of the cultural property of a 
particular area requires the following anes of expert BACHLEIEES 


(1) ‘An understanding of ‘the attitude and sentiment of the " 
local inhabitants ‘toward their historic buildings, monuments, ImUSeUILS , 
works of art, and other cultural property. 


. (2) The opinion of the eseietis and learned world in 
general with respect to the Veiue. of the eubvural (prereriy. of the area. 


(3). The details of the ‘national ‘organizations for the 
administration of arts, monuments, archives, libraries, and other 
cultural property, : together with ‘the details of the pertinent legis- 
lation and the names of important, - responsible personnel, with biograph- 
ical data. 


- With respect to archives: . 


~ (a) ‘The ‘types of archives to be found in the eee 
as national or state archives, provincial state archives, municipal 
archives > ‘nobility and. private archives, industrial archives r ete.5 


~-(b) The system of archives administration prevailing, 
and, i ° “a a _ Rae eu" ena 

(c) The research going forward in particular archival 
institutions, to include their publications programs. 
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b. In addition, the official lists of structures, objects, 
and archives. to-be protected in an area..to be. occupied, as supplied 
to CA staff sections and units by higher headquarters will be invalu- 
able for planning purposes. (Such lists will include, but will not 
necessarily be.restricted to, the "International Register of Cultural 
Property Under Special Protection", as required by Article 12 of the 
Regulations for the Execution of the Convention for the Protection 
of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict). However, those 
lists can become as much a source of trouble as.convenience. The very 
fact that a command authority is embodied therein may be disadvantageous, 
as when it is tacitly assumed by tactical or administrative authorities 
that their responsibilities toward cultural property ends with the. items » 
included on the lists. In World War II many authorities were extremely 
reluctant to order evacuation of buildings not on the official lists, 
even though they or the property they contained might be of errever 
value than other property officially hay 


17. Staging of Activites: 


a. AMA functions are: projected, in the preparatory period, 
into three distinct stages, as affecting each area. which may come under 
military control, with the indicated specific activities: 


(1) Planning Stage: 


(a) Collection of guides, maps, lists, and 
other materia..s ian aide of the cultural property of the area. 


-(b) Pretarstion for dissemination | of these 
materials to combat and other commands . 


: (c) ‘Training of -AMA personnel through area and other 
study (see paras. 15 - 16). 


(a) Establishment of contact with tactical troops 
for purposes of: 


ve indicating areas. of cultural property 
concentration 6 be- spared from artillery and aerial attack if military 
necessity permits}; 


2. assisting in preparation of directives.on 
pEetection of ee property from Toqulng and other destruction; and 


3. Instructing troops on respect for cultural 
property. - . wa! 


‘(e) ae fOr Sener mea 
interested in the exploitation of enemy archives on all aspects of the 
seizure, removal, utilization, and restitution of archives "targets". 
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(2) — Operational (Tactical) Stage: 


(a) On-the-spot. persuasion to prevent abuse to 
cultural property. : ; 


(b) On-the-spot advice to tactical commanders on 
lebabton of Sulvuret, property and-measures to protect it. 


(c) Initiation Of measures of immediate protection, 
including first-aid treatment. 


(a) Establishment of contact with local custodians 
of cultural: peoperty to help them resume their normal functioning, if 
oraauebie with Civil AE SAA ne objectives for the particular area.’ 


(e) Cooperation and coordination with intelligence 
agencies and units to assure the orderly processing of enemy archives 
the immediate exploitation of which is vital to the success of militar, 
operations. 


' -(f). Preparation of initial estimates of damages 
sustained by cultural property, particularly cnet of great importance. 


(3) Post Combat Stage: 


(a) Coordination on such aspects of civil defense 
planning as pertain ‘to Purther protection of cubtast ‘Property. 


(pb) Revivification of native cadre. prouerty:. 
administration..to the. extent: ‘consistent. with civil aed epdceeayee 
for the particular area. 


‘(¢)- Initiation of measures for rehabilitation or 
repair. oe PES ae _ 


- (ad) ‘With respect to archives: 


1. Ascertaining and reporting the extent to 
which archives, ‘records, and documents may have been concealed, nee? 
troyed, dispersed,*falsified, or otherwise disposed of. Pe 


2. Coordinating and A SER PONNE a cvitnat isa 
to eieaee or combate venelly "Tarchives: ’ 


3° Registering auly authorized canes of anchy 22: 


2° Aueeabitne the infomation needed for. com-.: 
piling reports on location, general nature, and eral coed of exchiyes) 
atin oo ‘documents ‘seized. Pre tw aaa pee a 
Digetis were dab ete 
ues i. bu: Revedapeien' of. oe acpaidesat iol: 
as affecting seized enemy archives. 
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18. Logistics: 


a. It can be anticipated that the damages sustained by 
cultural property, particularly large edifices and other immovable 
structures despite advance precautions for their safeguarding, will 
be such as to place inordinate demands upon necessarily limited ; 
materials and personnel to effect even emergency repairs. The effects 
of nuclear explosions on an area of high concentration of cultural 

property would increase these demands beyond the limit of fulfillment. 


b. AMA personnel must, therefore, appreciate the fact that 
any work of restoration or repair envisioned cannot proceed without ~ 
an agreed priority or requisitioning procedure for the necessary mat- 
erials. While combat operations are in progress the practical 
impossibility of demanding materials for purposes of repair, pro- 
tection, or restoration of art objects and monuments is manifest, 
and AMA teams may expect to encounter the unwillingness of local 
authorities to furnish such materials when urgent humanitarian demands 
are being made upon them. Moreover, as operations progress, the 
damage from aerial and artillery bambardment can become so great that 
no quantity of materials that can be supplied regularly through 
military means will be sufficient to effect substantial repairs or 
protection. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that there 
be a clearly defined responsibility placed on the unit supporting the 
Civil Affairs unit for the supply of protective or rehabilitative 
materials for use: by AMA teams. 
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CHAPTER 5 


» | TRAINING: :. 


19. Eligibility for Selection for. AMA. 


| ae The. demande of. ‘the AMA einetdion are ‘such that the offi- 
cer or enlisted specialist must be prepared to devote himself wholly 
or impartially to, his task, . In the estimation of.a fine arts and 
monuments "Adviser". in Italy during World. Wer, II: 


! detailed inowLedge of the history. of art.or a 
refined sense of criticism are of far less.value than. the ability to 
cope with: people. and problems, and to put in long hours on salary 
lists, estimates, and,reports.. The Adviser may. disagree with. the | 
values put by the ..... (national). officials on.monuments. and works. 
of art but, since they, are the responsible persons, ordinarily. . 
appointed because of competence in their fleld,.and since they, not. 
he, are likely to be. held. to, account after his departure... he 
would’ be: wise. to. accept; stheir decisions as to what should be con- 
served... He must: present their proposals, if. he approves: of them, to 
those; who. will. decide:.on them. .At- the,same: time he must try to keep 
his recommendations: for:-expenses:. to. a. minimum so as,not to create in 
his superiors distrust for his enthusiasm. ..He. must form.an opinion 
of the reliability of the officials with whom he deals in order to 
judge their proposals. * * * He will spend a lot of time and 
energy over personal services on thelr behalf. * * * He must at the 
same time never forget that. the primary function of the Civil Affairs 
branch, indirect or direct, is to promote the winning of the war 
and that military needs come first. He must realize that his tasks 
are but.a-small part of a very complex undertaking and that they will 
often have to take second place to more urgent needs." 


bd. Officers selected for training in and subsequent assign- 
ment to AMA duties involving the fieldof arts and monuments ( as dis- 
tinguished from archives, libraries, and manuscript collections) should 
‘have a broad knowledge of art and architecture. They should be able 
to identify objects of artistic merit or historical value including 
paintings, sculpture, graphics, woodwork, ceramics, metals, jewels, 
and textiles; and they should be familiar with the techniques of storing 
and safeguarding such objects. They should alsq be able to apply 
emergency measures to prevent further deterioration of works of art 
in the various media under conditions which may be expected to be. 
abnormal, to say the least. The source positions for arte and monuments 
specialists will normally be curators of art galleries or museums, 
teachers of art, art. dealers,architects, art collectors,: and persons 
of broad avocational interest in art (cf. TO&E 41-500D). 
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ec. Officers who are to perform duties in the field of 
archives, and in the. related: fields:of libraries and.manuscripts 
collections, should be thoroughly grounded in. the principles of 
archives administration, Their knowledge of the archival, library, 
and other documentary resources of the area in which they are to 
operate must be as complete and authoritative as possible under the | 
circumstances of war; and, they must, above’all else, possess the 
ability to evaluate such documentation. for its administrative, 
historical, legal, reference, and other uses. Because of the virtual 
impossibility, of limiting. the, archival task to the older records '_ 
found in depositories, archivists.in AMA work .must have a: broad under- 
standing of records management, techniques as. applied to. the current. 
records accumulations of existing administrations. Also;- as. damage 
of all types is to be expected, it is of utmost importance that officers 
employed in this. field. should have some practical knowledge of the 
physical structure of. paper. and of the various situations causing. 
deterioration of. paper as.well as of methods.,that can be used. to pre- 
.vent further deterioration... Normally, the source: positions for arch= 
ives specialists include _responsible. positions in: the: National. Archives 
of the. United States or in State: archival. establishments, the. directors. . 
of byroad. programs of records administration at.Federal or: State 
governmental levels, curators of. manuscripts. collections,, historians . 
whose experiences. have included work with archives and manuscripts, re 
librarians who have had similar experience, teachers of archives ‘admini-. 
rors records einai and Nemee ee and of paper chemists. 


field. te possible, ‘their edvilian peace, ghoula have. ‘ineluded - 
work in ae) museums, archival pUBLECUSLORA) or ia 


“For, euvthes criteria Hee ‘be obperved: tn. thé. “‘aélection of. 
dover for AMA duties, |. see. yeres 20 and BBr! mi. AOU. ax 


20. Spectet Dredning: 


It. is contemplated, by. the: ‘preceding ‘paragraph, “and ‘by para. 

130, M, ‘4l-15, that. AMA personnel: wil] have had prior professional or. 
technical training. appropriate to. thelr specialities. - ‘They will, .never~ 
theless, be required to receive general Civil Affairs training .contem- 
plated by para, 129, FM 41-15, as well as intensive training in their 
functions, (1) to review thoroughly, the facts, with respect. to the cultural 
property: of the area in which, they are to.operate, and (2) to are: as 
an understanding io, che jpEpcedurgs and techniques... ae ya owt 


AL. - Tengug cn Ares Bt Biotic yet oe 


iw 


gee para. 4195 \Ghapter i, ‘Bach AMA team om start vection. |, |, 
should” Satenipe to,.attain: proficiency, in. the: ‘language of Whe ereayinrs 
which it is to operate. 
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CHAPTER 6 


OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES IN GENERAL 


22. gonemay Considerations: 


a. Responsibility. ‘ The aon! of occupying 
forces are such that they will be regarded, justly or unjustly, as 
responsible for much of the damage done during the period of’ military 
control, The aid of local -authorities should: naturally be enlisted, 
especially those who may have been professionally | connected as 
cultural affairs. 


b. Troop ivsetpiane, A primary task is that of instruction © 
and discipline of troops. Even well disciplined troops tend to re~ 
gard themselves as free to-use everything that is obviously abandoned 
or damaged, especially in areas under military control. The conduct 
of United States and Allied troops in this respect during World War II | 
left much to be desired, despite the publicity given to the commanders 
AMA responsibilities and objectives, The enforcement of strict rules 
regarding the collection of souvenirs will tend to discourage, on: the 
part of the civilian’ population, pilfering and the sale of stolen 
objects to troops. 


c. Enemy pillage. In the combat period, enemy agents, and 
local inhabitants in sympathy with them, may seek to destroy, damage, 
or steal objects of value, either to deny their use to the occupying” 
forces; or to make it appear hae the damage or plunder ‘was ane by 
the occupying Le tale 


d. Undercover traffic. The undercover traffic in objects 
of art may be considerable. * Many ldcai inhabitants, +o include art 
dealers, may avail themsdlves ofthe opportunity : presented during up-= 
heaval and unrest to engage in theft and looting. 


e. Caretakers. Curators of public and ite: collections 
of art, the heads of archival institutions or of libraries, and: other 
responsible local officials maybe fouhd to be“in a suspicious’ and’ 
untrusting mood, or they: sy seek to conceal their’ ‘treasures’ in petdl 
_ of expropriation. igs 


' 6, Local: bhete.. Higher headquarters att! stp Civil 
Affairs units with official lists of structures;’’ ‘objects, and archives 
to be protected in areas*which may came unde? fitlitary ‘control. oe 
cluded will be the “International Register of Cultural Property Under 
Special Protection" as elope by Articlé 12 of the Regulat 
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references for the area of occupation. Supplementary lists will 

be made available as compiled or needed; these will be as current 

as possible, and will give information on temporary ues or reposi-~ 
tories in the manner of the following examples: 


Site and Map Remarks 

Reference 
ALT AUSEE Salzburg (Austria). ‘There are 
W48/V5L many repositories in this area and the 


salt mine in the Alt Ausee is reported 
to contain the Van Eyck altarpiece. 
Many things sent there from Italy; 
also Prussian State Library and 
Hertz2iana. 


FUSCHEL Schloss (near Salzburg). Owner 
. Ribbentrop. Contains many works 
borrowed from the Bavarian state - 
museums and galleries against the 
_ wishes of Dr. Buchner, 


ISCHEL Salt mine ‘gadd to contain large 
quantities of the looted ROSENBERG 
collection and parts of the VIENNESE 
COLLECTIONS 


ee Assistance ‘from Tritelli ence. In locating cultural 
material, ‘Civil Affairs ‘units should ‘request assistance from the intelli- 
gence units in the area, and arrange with them for the forwarding to. _ 
the unit of any ‘information or leads that may assist AMA teams in the 
discovery of such material. 


_. he Priority. Priority of function is determined only after 
an initial inspection of the targets and an estimate of the situation 
ids made. 

23, Functiong in General: 
ae As stated in para. Sic, FM Niai5,- the AMA ‘Team, - 


(1) Supervises. identification and safeguarding of all 
works of art, MOnIMEHE A, and archives. 


@). “Provides: gefeguards,. and any, other requixed, rom. 
tection over collections. of ‘artifacts, and ‘objects Of historical 
on, guil-bpre] importance,. including’ appropriate, ‘records thereof... 


— (3) ‘Facilitates the repognition of art objects and, ala : 
termination of their ownership. 


(4) Supervises continuing ‘evaluation and qrepoettion = 
of such objects through approved officials. | . ‘ 


(5) Supervises actions to safeguard objects ‘of cultural 
or historical value. 


(6) Makes recommendations regarding plans to use build- 
ings or locations of a cultural value for any purpose other than 
that for which they are’ intended (e. g- temples, universities, and. 
shrines) - 


b. | AMA personnel in the Civil Affairs unit staff sections 
exercise ‘technical supervision over the activities of AMA teams 
working in the area. 


24. Functions in the Combat Phase: 


a.’ ‘Protection and Preservation. The primary function of the 
AMA team ‘durt ng the combat phase is that of protection and preservation. 
The functions’ of: restoration, restitution, and disposition, with the 
exception of emergency restoration, are ‘confined, generally, to the 
post-combat phase. This paragraph covers specific categories of 
responsibility’ with which teams will be concerned during the combat phase. 


‘b. Cultural structires. The term "cultural structures" in- 
cludes monuments and other buildings or sites of religious, artistic, 
archaeological, historic or similar cultural. importance, such as: 
statues and other immovable works. oF ‘art; churches, palaces, an and simi- 
lar public or private buildings, of architectural or historic importance}; 
museum, aaa and | archival hiner parks ‘and gardens attached to 
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(1) Security. After cultural structures have been 
located in the area with the aid of official lists, and other compre- 
hensive lists, the AMA team should, in coordination with the ‘Public " — 
Safety team, post notices placing cultural structures off limits to 
military and ciyilian personnel and post guaryls around the Pptleing area, 


(2) Emergency Preservation. Teams should, coordinate with 
the Public Works’ and Utilities team and with othet military ‘and civilian 


(3) . Milita Use_of cultured, Structures. AMA personnel 
should recommend ‘Eo" the ¢ 1” oo nde: appropriate action _ 
to avoid or minimize’ the use for military purposes: Of all churches and ~~ 
pulldings on ofPitial ‘lists within theit area or’ Civil Affairs operations. 
When military necessity requires the use of. cultural acti Civil 
Affairs units should‘ make arrangesiéits’ tor 
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Shere ta}. Inform oe cotimeddaing | oricer. oF the” “unit 
antag the butiaing of the necesbity for protecting it and ite oe 
tents” ‘from’ pilfering end defacement. aan 


UE Se “(b) ‘See ‘that: -portictié “ot the ‘abating particilarly 
liable: to  ptltertng and defacement are Placed off Limits. 


(c) See that valuable contents not of military © - 
use are stored and Bealed in a aaa not accessible to troops. 


jaa (a) “Arrange with the military coninander: in the 
area thet milttary pecupaate move’ ‘out at. ‘the earliest possible’ motient . | 


(a) Prohibition of Dethol tte. Appropriate steps should 
be tekien?” as military netessity permits, to insure that no portion,” 
of damaged churches, monuments on official lists, or structures of 
importance, are demolished or the debris thereof removed, except 
under . supervision. ‘Demolition: ‘by: military personnel of damaged 
cultural structures, should be prohibited except as a public safety 
measure. Debris’ which must be cleared “for ‘military traffic should be 
collected . Regethbe, within the’ ‘walls of ‘the butlaing. 


° (5)° Givilien Pergonhel. A portion of the civilian Pere 
dendeute, directors, custodians and other specialist ‘personnel at the 
local administrative level will probably remain in their posts and be 
available to protect and preserve: their: charge... very: effort should — 
be madé’ td-locate’ them; and after they’ have “been properly cleared, . 
their services: will ‘prove’ invaluable’ for future ‘administration, evalu~ ~~ 
ation and afpraisal, cataloguing dnd‘ Anventorying, protection and. 
preservation. 


(6) ‘Periodic ispéction. “Dispections of cultural 
structures in the area should pe periodically made by AMA personnel 
for the following ‘purposes !”~ 
(a) Record ‘the physical condition. 
(b) “Check security measures. 
ponies Observe the progress of any repairs, undertaken. 
bE in photographic records showing all dm='’ 


age, structural “aus or fades, thethods’ OF ‘repair, and, the: ‘condition 
before “and after: repair,’ er i : : 


iS (7). taspectitiiinssontn; Repeitts? ‘of: ‘thee: sainpidetie 
should be'rendered to the Civil Artaire whit | conmatier ‘as outlined “in 
the manual in Appendix III. Report forthwith,’ ‘in wetting, any cases 
which may came to your notice of looting, wanton damage and negligence 
on the part of tactical troops or civilians, to the appropriate 
military authorities. for action. 


ec. Cultural Objects. The term “cultural objects" includes 
all movable goods of importance or value either religious, artistic, 
documentary, scholarly, or historic, the disappearance of which 
constitutes 4 loss to the cultural heritage of the country concerned. 
This definition includes recognized works of art, as well as such 
objects as rare musical instruments, preclous stones, books and manu- 
scripts, scientific documents of a historic or cultural nature, and 
all objects usually found in meee, collections, libraries and. 
historic archives. 


(1) Security. All museums, galleries, and repositories 
of works of art. should be closed and placed. off limits. Immediate 
steps should be taken to secure by guards, in coordination with the 
Public Safety team, a11 accumulations of art objects from clandestine 
removal. A "Freeze" of all cultural materials.in the area, regardless 
of ownership, pending decision from higher headquarters regarding their. 
disposition, should be initiated. — 


(2) Collection Perpetuating Adverse Political qaehogsee: 
All collections of works of art or other cultural objects the intent 
and purposes of which are the perpetuation of adverse political 
ideologies will be closed and . their contents taken into custody for 
later examination individually with a view to the possible inclusion 
of. objects of purely cultural or historic eve in general museum 
collections according to. their class. 


(3) . Removal. for Material ‘Security. Where the preserva- 
tion of movable works of art. from deterioration, exposure to weather, . 
dampness, fire, looting, etc., necessitates their removal to.a new. 
storage place, proper ‘consideration: ‘should be given t the sone: when 
seteching the new storage Discs: 


(a) A storage place which. can be properly. secured. 


(b) Weatherproof ing and. protection from ‘the : 
elements. 


(c) Space, ventilation, humidity (particularly 
important in storing and preserving paints). ; 


(4)... Inventory. .When removable. works of art and collections 
of art ‘trealures are removed for material-security reasons, an inven- 
tory of all.objects should be taken utilizing the "Property Card. Art" as 
shown. in Appendix TIT. . At. the early stages of the combat phase, time _ 
may not permit the taking of a detailed inventory as ds. possible | ‘when 
removing objects to Central Collecting Points in the later stages of 
the combat. phase and during. the post-combat..phase; however,,e simplified 
method. of. inventory should be. initiated. mae gach. time. a8. @ more 
detailed. account: can, be EVER 5 mo, hoe. 
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d. Archives, 


(1) General Characteristics. Archives are the original 
records of a public or private agency -~- what we ordinarily consider the 
files of an office. They constitute, therefore, accumilations of 
related documents (generally, though not always, manuscript or type- 
seript), that come together in & series by a natural process in the 
course of the transaction of business of any kind, public or private. 
They are, in fact, official papers, ‘registers, and other records, 
originally used for current work and subsequently preserved by their 
compilers for reference. The word "archives" covers in many countries 
all such still active accumulations of documents as well as the more 
ancient accumulations whose importance is mainly historical. The two 
are in fact inseparable, and ancient and modern are often preserved 
together, or even form one continuous series. The instructions in 
this manual, therefore, apply to archives still active as current re- 
cords or files as well as to older archives having primarily historical, 
cultural, or legal values. In no’case will AMA teams or personnel’ 
concern themselves exclusively with the protection and preservation 
of records having historical or cultural significance. This con- 
sideration is important regardless of whether the historical and 
current archives are combined, for obviously the contemporary 
materials (i.e. active files) will be of great concern to Civil Affairs 
officers Sonlsne wath the departments to which those archives belong. 


(2) Unigue lities. Whether they date from early 
periods or fromthe: present. day, archives all are in same sense unique 
and, therefore, irreplaceable; all are closely related to one another 
and ‘tothe life of the commmity that produced them; and they contain 
as a whole an incalculable quantity of unexplored knowledge. They 
have, in general, a two-fold character and use: They constitute the 
records of the activities and the legal rights of the creating agency 
or its successor agencies, and, though generally non-current, may 
reassume at any time importance for the maintenance of their rights 
and for the formulation of their policies. (Archives of public auth- 
orities are, ‘at the same time, essential for the protection of the 
legal rights of ‘the’ citizens.) ‘ They also present an unsurpassed 
source of information concerning the political, social and economic 
developments of the past. (Although ' the holdings of many archival’ 
depositories date back to early medieval times, they have much more 
per antiquarien or genealogical interest. as 


' (3) “Distinction between "Archives" and"Documents". Although 
all archives consist of documents of various kinds that, in accordance 
with the foregoing definition, were filed or kept together by their 
originktor, not all documents. can be. characterized as archives. For 
example, ‘papers ‘carried on the person or found on enemy vehicles, — 
weapons, and ‘equipment ‘are documents but not’ archives; but the documents 
kept by enemy’ military units in their files are erchival in ‘character. 
Although 'béth may come to be treated collectively eas "captured records," 
this distinctién becomes important to AMA operations for the pounding « 
reasons: 
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(a) .The treatment of Archives is. limited by the 
risks to which they are subject, in“contrast. to the "Liberties" . 
that may ‘be taken with. documenta not mossessing archival character. 


Wb) = Intelligence or. ‘other ‘exploitation of documenta a. 
not possessing archival character has,no particular bearing on Civil 
Affairs responsibilities toward archives, but the methods followed, 
in collecting and uging anchives (whether complete. collections or in oun 
fragments), is of vital, Ampertange, toy and, requires. cpprdination with, 
Civil Affairs. 4 ee ae 
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Be Yattettes ‘Of Archives: 


(a), ‘Publ ‘Archives... In any. highly. organized. . 4 
country, accumulations of public. archi ves, are very numerous .. Although 
these may be found to be still inthe custody of the government, agency. 
respongible for. their. creation, or of. a. successor. of. such an agency, 
the non-current.. records, of ministries. and. other central, agencies . are, 
concentrated. usually, in’ ‘national archival. establishments, er. kept in. 
ministerial dépositories, while.those. of state, authorities, on the pro- 
vincial and local: levels. are. preserved. by: provincial, . OT. communal archival 
agencies. _ A country's | national” archives, therefore, . eqmprige , the sum ; 
total of documents made or received in the transaction of public 
business by the officials and agencies of the government, and filed for 
preservation... They. Anclude papers. of. yesterday. , AS. well. as . those. of... 
previous centuries, Anconsequential items as. well. as documents. of, ., 
great, historical Value, correspondence as. well, 46, treaties and statutes, 
typescript. as well. as. manuscript, | photographic. records. and sQund. » Seve ie 
recordings, and. even umes items if. hey. hens ‘been filed for. purpore —_ 
of record. - ; debi fens be 
" Semi.-Pub C. rch. OB. " Archives, of semi=public me 
character include | oe the one hand the accumulations,; of... Leagned,. philan- . 
thropic,. or professional institutions, (univergities,. hogpitals,. colleges, 
and ‘the Like) and, on the. other, those. of large comercial. bodies, (banks,, 
insurance, companies,, corporations, . mbers. of, commerce), . public utility 
undertakings, and. Amportant, industrial ‘companies and, research associations. 
The former (the. inetitutions) | often havea. history, going back several 
centuries, with archives to correspandi,,. Although the, latter may. exist, ok 
for private ends all of them have recognized public functions, and, under the 
law of, most: countries, are: ohitge it to ° Sete ELED and preserve ‘records of 
oeriet REREN F key aan re | . cee spit 


oboe. wp soso! j 2 ORY 
es e), ¢ . jasinak the ‘previdus., 
archives of ‘edghestasticel “institut: ons. 0; “Barope,*(: such As bishopric, nate 
packet and monasteries) have papery ‘passed, £0. the custody... 
tate. > Prov: incial-depositories, this: \F not, always. found,tio be. the, 4 
CAB... _ Current. ecclesiastical records, pa: ticularly. when kept. witbjo0 6. 
older. mater By constitute, as, well, significant and sizable eackives, =e 
in most highly organized countries. re 
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. (a) Private or Family Archives. Archives of 
private families are numerous and rich in most countries of potential 
Civil Affairs concern, particularly where property rights and, 
consequently, the archives of great noble families have been left 
relatively untouched in the course of revolutionary movements. 


(5) Significant Aspects of Archives Protection. See 
Chapter 7. ae Pies 


e. Refuges of Cultural Materials. The authorities of the 
country in which the area of military. operations ‘lies undoubtedly will | 
have maintained air raid and other precautions to protect monuments , 
and works. of art. Valuable collections will have been evacuated to 
refuges far removed from-danger with the result that extremely valuable 
caches, of works of art may be found in relatively remote parts of 
the country. In the event. of a breakdown of administrative control, 
such isolated.depots will be exposed to thefts, fire, and weather. 


(1) Discovery. and Report of Refuges. “Known refuges _ : 
normally will be Listed in. the official, lists from higher. headquarters. 
Reports of other refuges will came to the. attention ef the AMA teams 
as they are discovered by: the tactical troops and other military 
units in the field. Reports may come from intelligence reports of 
the S2 of the Civil Affairs. organization,,the Public Safety team, 
tactical unit commanders, or from the civilians. ‘themselves. AMA should 
investigate repositories of cultural materials discovered and reported . 
and render reports of such investigations on the Monthly Consolidated 
Field Report Form (see Appendix III). Major. discoveries should be 
reported immediately.to the Civil Affairs unit commander, 


. (2). Becurdty.. Where deemed necessary,;by the AMA team, 
refuges containing suspected or identified Loot or works of art of 
great value or importance should be placed under adequate security ° 
guard until evacuated to Central, Collecting: Points. Coordination with 
the Public Safety team is necessary for the posting of off limits signs 
and the posting of guards. Repositories not containing such materials 
will be placed under the care of ,qualified civilians ggainst custody 
receipt; or, if of minor importance, they.may be. Locked. and sealed until 
released against. custody. receipt. bo, responsible officials or, civilians. 


(3) Viedtor Control... Visitors..should not be admitted to 
any oncuteory aitnede the, express, written permission of the responsible 
AMA officer or such civilians as may be designated by proper. authority. 


(4). Evacuation from refuges. Cultural. materials in 
refuges: should, be evacuated: to Central,” Collecting: ‘Points: or to other. . 
locations as..scon'as possible. after: they have been. established. Where 
movement) 1s, deemed, necessary,..cultural materials ‘Table. to. « fe Or 
deterLoration: in their present ‘Locattdons.. shoyld be. ‘evacuated firs eee 
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next, looted materials;;.and-finally,. ‘other, cultural, materials, te ai kiat 


(5) Spot Surveys. AMA personnel should ensure that 
spot surveys of closed crates and objects not crated are made of each 
refuge before evacuation. Such surveys should be checked against 
inventory records. 


25. Functions in the Post=Combat Phase, 


a. General. The functions of the AMA team or personnel in 
the post-combat phase are broader in scope and will permit operations 
on a larger scale. These will entail, in addition to continued pro- 
tection and preservation, the work of restoration, restitution and 
disposition, exchange of cultural materials, transfer of civilian- 
owned cultural property to civilian custody, and transfer of public 
and private cultural institutions and structures to their proper: 
custody. 


b. Central Collecting Points. The establishment and operation 
of Central Collecting Points will, in general, be a function during 
the latter part of the combat phase and during the post-combat phase. 
The supervision and control of the operation of a Central. Collecting 
Point is the responsibility of AMA. Due regard should be given to 
adequacy of space, weather -proofing conditions, temperature and 
humidity, and the possibilities of maximum security. 


(1) Purpose. Central Collecting Points are established 
for the purpose of meee WANG: surveying, and preparing tor directed 
disposition of: 


(a) Looted cultural teteriais: ise. cultural 
objects and archives, books, and miscellaneous documents; 


(b) Cultural materials evacuated from temporary 
refuges; and , 


(c) Any other materials that the AMA officer 
may designate. 2 eA 


(2) Personnel. AMA officers in charge of Central 
Collecting Points’may employ and utilize properly screened civilian . 
personnel, who shouldbe procured through the Labor’ team. a 


(3) ‘Inventorying. All cultural property in Central 
Collecting Points shouldbe inventoried by ceueanripal the forms pre-: 
scribed in Appendix III. 


(4) Looted Cultural: Materials. Unopened cases con-~ 
taining cultural materials clearly identifiable by their markings: as 
Loot from an Allied nation need not be’ inventoried, but records should 
be kept to identify the cases and the nature of the contents.’ Cases, 
the contents of which are not established by cover labels must be 
opened for a detailed check and inventory of their contents ..:° 
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(5) Photographic Records. Photographs of appropriate 
size should be made of all cultural. property. inventoried... These 


should Be: attached to the “Property, Card, Art",. (see: Appendix Tr)» 
26. » Check Lists to Insure Performance of Punctions: 


a. The 2h-Hour check list, shown below, shows functions that 
must be accomplished by AMA teams: in:’the..tInitial post-combat phase, 
which may coincide with the combat phase. The check list is used to 
insure that ‘the most essential team eherentons are PeErOnmee: 


-24.-HOUR CHECK LIST 


Locate cultural structures, collections of art treasures, 
repositories, collections, of archives and records from 
official lists and from intelligence reports received. 


Make inspections of the above. 


Render report of condition, using form of "Status 
of Cultural Structures Report" (Appendix III) or 
Status. of: Cultural deseo ee pee ITT). 


Take necessary security measures. 


Locate guneMinbenientec directors, Custodians and 
: other cist sian) ! 


‘Contact. GA unit commander regarding military use of 
cultural structures:if presently. used for such purposes. 


Benita 2 


‘Report wanton ‘damage ‘and looting: to CA unit commander. 


ie 


"1O.° Emergency restoration neededs 03. : 


Boe REE OY 


Te Make, an ‘estimate. of; the aituation, §,.. 
HPSS BAG Pe ah ES CEE Tae) Tia, eae 


b. The 30-day check list, shown below, .provides for the 
periodic:inspection ‘Of “targets,reports” on refuges: arid. ‘caches, ‘and the 
taking of continuing security measures. It provides:‘also for ¢oordina- 
tion and close liaison with other teams regarding the screening of 
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civilian personnel to be utilized in protecting’ cultural property. 

If cultural structures are used for military purposes, it defines 
responsibility for such structures. It provides also for the requisi- 
tion and procurement of essential materials and perssonel, and the 
preparation of directives to military units in the area. 


[_je. 


[_] >. 
De. 


30“DAY CHECK LIST 


Continue periodic inspections of cultural properties. 


tive tigate reports. of Teruae and caches as they 
are received. 


Maintain constant security. 


' Tf cultural structures are being used for military 


purposes, have the following checks made; 


Commanding officer of using unit contacted to . 
to be appraised of the responsibility of 
pete cute and PUREE AACR 


All portidris of. the ‘building ‘table to damage 
and pilferage placed off limits. 


Movable contents of value stored and sealed © 
-in a-place inaccessible to troops or removed 
to a new storage place. 


- Gdordination with Public Safety: regarding 
screening of civilian directors, custodigns,. 
and specialists to be utilized. 


‘Prepare monthly report as:required by CA. unit 


commander 


Submit requisitions to CA unit supply for ‘supplies, 
if available at this stage of the operations, ‘for 
emergency restoration. 


Submit requirements bo: labor, seem. for necessary. 
Tabor. cater MOWED Cues ton usd th 
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Submit requirements to Property Control for 
buildings for storing movable works of art removed 
from refuges, etc., when necessary. 


Prepare directives concerning the protection and 
preservation of cultural structures to all units” 
in the area, 


Require all civilian superintendents, diréctors, 
custodians, etc., to submit reports of inventory and 
the acquisition and disposition of cultural objects. 


"Freeze" all cultural’ materials in the area regardless 
of ownership. 


Select and arrange with Property Control for 
suitable buildings to be utilized for a Central 


“Collecting Point. 


Submit to Transportation team requirements 

for necessary tranéportation for the moving of - 
collections and caches to other locations for security 
and preservation reasons. 
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CHAPTER 7 


TECHNICAL PROCEDURES. FOR PROTECTING CULTURAL STRUCTURES 
_AND OBJECTS 


a 


SECTION I. PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE 


27. General. Considerations: 


‘The first concern with buildings is to do all that can be 
done toward preventing damage or further damage. Before recommending 
specific action, the AMA team should study the probable risk from 
combat by estimating the relative location of the active front, the 
proximity of military targets, the concentration of troops, and the pre- 
valence of long-range and aerial bombardment. In the field, few 
Pres: measures are possible. . 


Field Measures Against Damage or Further Damage to Buildings: 


Damage to buildings may be caused either by fire or blast; in 
both cases. the. damage may be either serious (even total) or slight. 


a. Serious Damage from Fire. 


(1). If a building is totally burned out, as a rule only 
the shell remains, and few if any fittings of value are left, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some of the metal or other non-combustible 
material. Intense heat from fire can also do serious damage to marble 
or stonework by causing calcination and reducing them to a friable state. 
Since the disintegration of stonework can be accentuated if water is 
placed upon it while still very hot, the use of water should be avoided 
if at all possible. (The damage from calcination and flaking is often 
only "skin deep", depending upon the intensity of the fire.. The walls 
of most stone-faced buildings are somewhat thick; and, although the 
faces, either internal or external, may be flaked, the core or backing 
may still be sufficiently sound to warrant retention and ultimate repair). 


(2) When a building is burned out, and it is agreed that 
there is no immediate risk of collapse to endanger life, the first nec- 
essity is to search the debris and salvage any fittings or features of 
value that remain, such as memorials,carved stones, etc. If this is 


-not done quickly they may suffer more from exposure and neglect than 


they have by fire. 


(3) After sorting the debris, attention should be given 
to the stability of the structure. If a burned-out building stands 
close to a road it may be a potential danger to passers-by; but, on the 
other hand, the remaining walls may still be practically as stable as 
before. It is imperative, therefore, before a deciston is made to de+ 
molish a wall, or part of a wall, that expert engineering knowledge and 
judgment be sought, lest irretrievable loss and damage result from too . 


hasty action 


re) 


(4) When a building is gutted by fire serious damage 
to walls or even collapse may also be caused by the destruction or 
prior collapse of all internal woodwork, which normally gives support 
or stability, such as floors, roofs, lintels, or bond timbers. Fre- 
quently, more massive timbers, particularly of hard wood, remain un- . 
burned or partially so; in such cases it is desirable to save anything - 
that can be re-used, particularly so if anything survives that can be ~ 
utilized later for the permanent reinstatement of a historic building. | 


(5) Much can be done to save the shell of a historic 
building or the facade of an architectural masterpiece by timely first- 
aid measures to give support to door and window heads, when lintels have 
been burnt, and to consolidate holes and chases in wall faces where beams 
and bond timbers have been consumed. 


(6) In the case of more serious damage to walls that 
are fractured or leaning, it may be desirable to erect supports of 
flying timber shores, or to build temporary buttresses of brick or 
other suitable material at hand. Fractured walls, too, can. be 
strengthened by rebonding in the same material at intervals across 
the fractured face.or faces, and in some instances, where walls are 
thick enough, by. inserting reinforced concrete bonders across the 
fractures in the heart of the wall, 


b. Slight damage by fire: 


(1) A fire may be extinguished before it gets a 
serious. hold upon a building, in which casé usually the roof or 
upper story only may be burnt, and its stability remain substantially 
unimpaired. In such cases, the prime necessity is to provide a 
temporary roof as soon as: pore apts of whatever suitable material 
may be at hand. Fe 


(2). Tarpaulins may be used as a first expedient until 
repairs can be effected, especially if the building contains features 
which are likely to suffer rapid deterloration, such as an ornamental 
plaster ceiling, wall paints, or movable fittings, that cannot be” 
temporarily removed elsewhere for protection. The ultimate aim, how- 
ever, should be to render the building weather-tight as soon as practic- 
able; as. neglect to do so may often be the cause of a serious develop- 
ment of dry rot or other fungus ag uberres which may be both expensive 
and difficult: to eradicate later: = 


Cc. pers eue Damage from Blast. 


(a) A small building pacaivie a direct hit by a high - 
explosive bomb or shell may be almost completely ‘destroyed; but,’ a 
large building, ‘such as a cathedral, may receive only partial damece: 
although of an extensive character. In.the latter case, blast will 
expend itself in the vast space, doing much damage, often irreparable, 
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to fittings of wood, stone, glass,etc., perhaps with little effect 
upon the stability of the structure. The first objective here again 
should be to, search for and salvage whatever fittings or features of 
value remain, provided that the stability of. the pee will permit. 


(2) the structure of a wall can be completely disin- 
tegrated by the shattering effect of heavy vibration and yet the body 
of the. wall. nay. still stand. for a time until further vibration brings 
it down or it crumbles by exposure to weather. Frequently window 
frames, minus the glazing or sashes, remain after severe blast and 
tend to hold.walls together. . 


(3). Many of the serious defects, resulting from blast may 
be temporarily overcome by adopting methods similar to those suggested 
under subpara. a(6) above, such as shoring and the provision of 
temporary buttresses.. Each building and its defects, however, must 
be treated on its merits and ‘Gemporary sete measures devised 
accordingly. 


es “ay. serious. damage. by fire or blast has often revealed. 
ina building remains of an earlier period than those of the main 
structure. Careful, note should be made of any such discovery, and, 
if deterioration is likely to take place, measures should be devised 
to give these remains any protection necessary. 


d. Slight Damage from Blast. 


.. (1) Slight damage from blast will usually affect only 
windows and roofs. In such.cases it is obviously of prime. eee 
to carry out repairs’as soon-as. possible tq, keep the building wind . 
and weather-tight, with the. aid of. tarpaulins as a first expedient, 
if possible. 


(2). Whenever practicable,, all,.existing sound material 
should. ‘be. re-used, . such as old roofing tiles, wWhich..can:be better 
preserved, in.gity rather than on.the ground. If.deficiencles ‘have 
to be made good and it is impossible. ‘to obtain.a supply. to: match, it 
is better to refix: all sound Material such as. tiling..over. a definite 
area of roofing,.. and. to complete. the, remainder with whatever suitable 
substitute is available, such.as. corrugated asbestos: sheeting. Where 
glass : is. Miasing. and cannot -be replaced, -1t..1s, advisable. to.board up 
windows or cover them with any suitable weather -veaisting. sheetings 
austen, such as asbestos or: piynoae: 


; (3) ‘In all cases of rooted putldings, at is desirable 

to remoye.as much debris as possible from floors, ete., such as fallen 
plaster,, which may. have. remained. “sodden fora long period. This will. 
assist in drying out.the woodwork. and probably. cee tine ee shay 
ment ‘of aay obs Coppers te ade tag i eagbel ee 


4 A Peet Taltte aes Ja! oe ; Lege 
ai ae a eae Pe Re Pa ag ee 4 
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(4) It 4s desirable also that all water services 
should be turned off and drained, together with all storage tanks. 
This precaution willprevent further ‘damage tdé decorative’ features 
and the possible development of rot and mildew through leakage: from 
pipes burst by freezing. Similarly, it is desirable to cut off any 
gas supplies at their source as a precaution against ' fire, For 
health reasons, damaged soil drains would be better’ sealed: off, but 
drains receiving rain or surface water Bhowld etme be main~ 
tained. and all.waterways kept. clear. ape ER hs 


29. Suggestions and Precautions in a anineee i 


«Insist on care in the handling, sorting, ‘placing and - 
tabelling ¢ of debris which might contain fragments of works of art. 


‘o De. ‘Bee. that | demolition : is kept ie hana canamiined ‘teguized 
for public safety, »  ° : 


» @e If there has: ‘been apeaera oe bead Places well aired and 
dried; let in. the lights: - 


de ie not heel vaching to be done, ‘especially on walls. 


ienenbier: ‘that: adequate guaras are the best protection: rd 
ei eine’ and, ‘violations. | rei te ae 


f. ~ On Anspsetion,, check the eae ee equipment. 

a In an emergericy, evacuate: al mcvabie’ Cdrndthive anid’ 
ateeines: . 
nae a Remember. that ae eubaneay: you | Gan nee & puitadng ae 
out ~of bounds. e 


%j | Make  Bhotogsante ot al. Aaportant stages et clearing, 
Pere hay and repair. oe 


: s JeusBe’ ‘particularly: care ful to: (eh eee - — 
about: ‘the tierce | the’ aniaige on deptruction.::: en 5G aH 


Lottery GEA dow? ey ye a Rega UA ave bh: de alerdary Boacce 


k. Request the ada of an officer who 1s an | architect or 
engineer {ifthe attuation is beysmsryan: sdepachtye Gh oe 


Bes ! Sigua Soul sare. JT Speed a abuts ce eee Ms 


Oe 3% . 0 A: ands 


stthen: cei hi pant fof aus ee ions a8: ery. " dndiependent samaiirn wid, 
in anycage nob.bé ieaaily. ee ewe a a Lsewhacnal pn aor oendi 
sak estoy 8: Bi acpiiiaaing, wad hed eats 4 


hese jared 5 82 SLU: 


a gers as tory de bey pone tes 64 fb igri tS gh ee, 
fo soiwad sented cn: aotdomrsaeb oot eo belite 


(1) Make a thorough examination for any possible sign 
of damage. 


(2) Ie sculpture shows signs of fracture, shore up 
and erect supports of timber. 


(3) If sculpture has been splintered or otherwise broken, 
collect and store all debris. 


SECTION II. GENERAL PROTECTIVE MEASURES FOR ALL MOVABLE OBJECTS 


31. An Estimate of the Possible Effects of Military Action on 
Repositories and the Cultural Objects Housed in Repositories: 


Some of the usual contingencies likely to be discovered when 
operations within an area of Civil Affairs operations disclose enough 
of the country to make estimates possible, are: 


a. Buildings housing archives, works of art, and scientific 
collections will have been.destroyed, after contents have been dis-~- 
persed, making restoration of the contents to their original repository. 
impossible. 


De Repositories will have been seerroyed; leaving their con- 
tents inaccessible for the present. 


ec. Repositories will be found completely or fairly intact, 
along with their contents, leaving only maintenance and security problems. 


dad. Butldings will be found completely or fairly intact, but 
their contents will have been so widely dispersed. that restoration to 
their original repository may not be possible. 


e. ‘Buildings may be ina fair condition, but. contents may be 
in an extreme state of deterioration due to heat, fire, smoke, water 
or radiation = will require prompt first aid measures. 


32. Additional Dangers Under Combat or Oceupetiionsl Conditions: 


a. During periods of both military operations and military 
occupation, the dangers that threaten cultural objects are very real. 
Aside from the destruction caused by direct hits, the greatest damage 
is likely to occur during the period of the fighting and within the . ' 
first two or three days of occupation. The chief risks will be those 
of negligence and haste, such as the failure to protect objects: from 
battle damage, from weather damage, from displacement by troops seeking 
billets, from destruction or concealment by the enemy, from confusion 
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and sidplacement due to hasty search, from the removal of documents 
without adequate record thereof, and the like. During the succeeding 
period, considerable use -of archives for Civil Affairs and military 
purposes may be expected... The risk is that removal of groups..of 
material, on instructions: from higher headquarters, however carefully 
recorded, will be performed without adequate consideration of the 
effect on the whole:.series and its usefulness or of the value of the 
groups removed from their context. These additional dangers may be 
itemized as follows: . ae Ge ile iat ge eg 


(1) The danger of "damage already done" not’ being | 
attended to at the earliest Cuporiyet hay 


(2) The danger of civilian Looting; 


(3) The danger (largely through 1 gnorance) from occupying 
troops; and BCs tes OSs ek Sore 7 ha : 


(4) The danger from occupying personnel, who, in search 
of some particular documents they need, upset and endanger the re- 
mainder in which they are ‘not interested . 


b. The damage already done will ‘have been: by the enemy or 
by action of friendly forces (by bombardment, for example), or by troops 
through ignorance or in violation of regulations. Not to establish the 
facts of such damage is to render difficult, if not impossible, the 
undoing thereof at a later.time, as when damaged buildings ere neglected 
and episcte they centers cone a P pli of deterioration. 


33. Initial. Precautionary eswateds 


Before deciding what protective measures are necessary for 
movable objects, the AMA team should obtain as. much information as 
possible about their housing and the probability of their exposure to 
further risks. ..Information on .the general. military situation that 
would bear upon a decision would include the distance, mobility, and 
direction of moyement of the active front; the proximity of airfields 
and the prevalence of air activity; the proximity of artillery; : 
instances of war gas and radiation, as well as the proximity of move- 
ment and .comiunication ‘routés jiincluding railways and -britges. 


3h 


Character - of Hous tiny 


The Anberminatdon of the Satine about ‘the pullding in 

which cultural objects are contained will involve a''‘knowledge of the. 
size and type of construction; whether attached or free-standing; the 
apparent condition .of "the structure; ite entrances (whether guarded, 
and whether they can be secured); weather tightness, toninelude condition ; 
of roof and wall openings; fire risks and the availability of fire- 
fighting: ‘aquipment; «condition | of the floors ;.:and. nempeaes and temper- 
ature conditions. — . Mae Ee ay, Vasant 
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35. -Conditions of Storage of Movable Objects: 


Examination of the roam or rooms in which objects are stored 
should produce the following essential information: 


a. Number, bulk, and approximate weight of objects. 
b. Whether packed or open. 
ec. Whether. on floor or on shelves. 
da. Condition and strength of packing. 
e. inflammability of packing. | | 
36. Chier fawands to Objects aii Verse of Threat to Various Materials. 
a. Blast: 
Hi risk: ceramic; plaster; painting; fabric; paper; glass. 
Moderate risk; Wood, metal. 
be First 
| High zak painting; fabric; paper; eOOSS evOrys 
Moderate iiek Stone; plaster; ceramic; miei; enamel. 
Ce = | | : 
Hien zit ‘papers mae rieres eae iaaehen: 


Moderate risk: wood; : plaster; atone; ponents: metal; 
glass; enamel. 


d. - Dampness: 
High risk: fabric; paper} painting with water base; Leather. 


Moderate risk: . painting with oil or plastic; woods metal; 
Serene: plaster; glass; stone; enamel. 


3 ema Radtation: 


AA tikes all one ceramic glazes} fabrics 
parchment; paper. : 

Low risk: stone; @otals- glass, enanel:: ee oe 
ceramics; clay. 


f. Strong sunlight: 
Moderate risk:. fabric; paper; painting on paper. 


Slight risk: paintings (oil, plastic, casein). 


37. Suggestions and Precautions for Protecting Movable Objects: 


a. On the basis of the considerations set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the AMA team. must make an estimate of the security or 
the risk involved and decide on its further action. Four possible 
courses are open; 

(1) To leave the objects as they are. 
(2) To try to get a guard posted over the objects. 


(3) To repack or sandbag the objects without trensporting 
them. 


, (4) To remove objects to a safer place. 
b. The following precautions must be observed: 

(1) Make a thorough examination of the individual object 
and do not try to pick up anything: until you are sure that. you can do 
so without damaging it. 

(2) Do not move objects more than is necessary. 

(3) Before moving objects, be sure that you have a better 
place for them,that they will be eatehy. handled, and that adequate 
transportation. is: available. 


(4) Do not’ clean. objects unless it is absolutely necessary 
in Oren to PESveR’ further eeberscre tion. 


(5). Do not eect emergency’: pain: of objects unless it 
is pmeceasety to prevent further deterioration. 


(6) Instruct and, when. posailiile, supervise and train 
military and civilian personnel in the safe handling and packing of 
_ objects.” As far ‘as possible, put instructions din writing ‘and keep a copy. 
(7) Work with the civilians responsible for the objects. 


(8) Avoid storage below drainage leyels or near ‘water or 
steam pipes. 
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(9) Protect objects from the risk of sae debris; 
dislodgement, and upsetting. 


(10) Allow no smoking or open flames.in repositories. 
(11): Remove fire hazards. 


_ .:{12@) In areas of military operations, plan on: the 
possible necessity « ve-transferring all objects. 


(13) “Keep records. specific, objective, end prie?. | 


Ce proseaurés in the first aid protection of art objects will 
conform as closely as possible to the provisions of Sections dealing 
with first. aid techniques for specific types of objects. 


(1). Chapter 7, Section ITI: First Aid Techniques for 
the Preservation of Archives 


‘and Works of Art on Paper. 
(2) Chapter 7, Section IV: First Ald Techniques for | 
fy Se ees . oo. cthe Pregervation of Paintings. 
movable paintings not 
On paper support.) 
SECTION IZI. - FIRST’: AID TECHNIQUES. FOR THE, PRESERVATION OF ARCHIVES 


AND WORKS OF ART ON PAPER 7 


38... Introductions 


Ge The Scegemrat ane of. archives te an. damporbant chyan: Affaire 
Punction and the AMA teams will roughly be concerned with archives ? 
documents books and records of: ‘the acess ‘yeas: 


(1) Public archives, ; “deluding ‘records of national, state, ? 
district, and :local::government: agencies and suthorities, as well.as 
records of semi-public agencies; court records,. records, of notaries 
public; and of all other organizations, agencies, and Anst{tutions under 
icra meant district, or local: author sree. euitans 


ent i 2) aeseedi: of. cp See ty: ian and, ‘tela, offices ‘of. re 
all police authors ties and. eeenciess 
(3). ‘acords of any kind, ‘the preservation of which is 
required. under -the-law:- of; ‘the.area. octupLed....; 


(4) Industrial, commercial, financial, and agricultural 
records of any kind, including records of public utilities, insur- 
ance companies and banks, and information bureaus. 


(5) Records of cartels, trusts, combines, and industrial 
research associations of any kind. 


(6) Books, manuscripts, documents of cultural, political 
and historical significance found in libraries and educational institutions. 


(7) Any other records, the preservation of which is the 
object of special instruction by Civil Affairs or higher headquarters. 


b. Drawings, water colors, pastels and prints are classified 
as works of art on paper support and, because of the nature of the 
material, will require first aid treatment which in most cases will be 
the same as manuscripts. 


ce. In connection with attending at the earliest opportunity 
to “damage already done", all Civil Affairs personnel may be required 
to give first-ald treatment to archival materials. Although the nec- 
essity for prompt action will be recognized in such a case, first-aid 
work will, if time permits, be accomplished under the supervision of 
an Archives Officer of an AMA team. It should be kept in mtnd that 
paper and parchment are sensitive materials and that the physical strength 
of those exposed to fire, water, and other hazards has been considerably 
reduced. All first-aid measures, therefore, should be applied with — 
the utmost care, gentleness, and patience, and violence should be 
avoided under all circumstances. 


39. ‘The Structure of. Paper: 


Paper is a chemically eeeed sheet chiefly composed of veget- 
able fibers. Various kinds of sizing materials, pigments, and fillers 
are generally present in small quantities. Most paper is subject to 
discoloration with accompanying brittleness and breakdown of fibers 
from exposure to strong sunlight, water, certain gases, such as sulphur 
dioxide and chlorine, and from contact with already deteriorated paper. 


Mould, mildew and other fungus infections of paper: 


Fungus infection is one of the greatest hazards to paper. Fungus 
spores are universally present in the atmosphere and will develop and 
grow when conditions are favorable. Moisture and food are their only re- 
quirements. Cellulose, which is the chief component of vegetable fibers 
camposing paper, is food for most kinds of mould. Different types of 
paper offer unequal resistance to fungus infection. Pulp paper is 
more easily overcome by fungus attack than rag paper. 


a. In order to prevent deterioration, paper should be dry. 
Paintings, drawings, and prints can possibly hang to dry on improvised . 
clothes. lines if ‘paper is fairly sound. If not,- place horizontal on 
flat surface, face up, in.a ventilated area. Do not expose to. sun. 


b.: Store. paper in ventilated areas where humidity would be 
between forty and sixty percent. Seventy percent humidity is dangerous. 
A high humidity would permit the development of erores pre-existing 
in ‘me apapee and would ' favor new infections, 


e. For eS tectian of paper apply fungicide. Parddichlore 
benzene crystals (moth: crystals) shouldbe sprinkled. in boxes ponbeantng 
paper and on. shelves containing stored works of art.on paper.: It is 
the vapors from this substance which inhibit the ere of mould) and 
they are not harmful to paper, 


“ae Brown @iacokorations in the form of .spots of aawiega sizes 
and distribution, and spot~like pattern of black, grey,.green, red, 
purple, or yellow stains are the most stubborn discolorations to contend 
with. This may be caused by mycelium, the threadlike elements .forming 
the growing structure::.of the fungus; or.-it may be: steining-material. - 
emitted by. the: fungus as it develops. ‘Treatment. of ae form of aa 
infection shoud. be. left acend to: the a Gala : 


ha | Damage to Works of Ach on paper from Insects: 


ae as: ‘tes: of. various: kinds: of iapechs. such as : pothe, silver- 
fish, sgekesaaaee: white ants: and. the boring. insects. (bookworms) can. 
be destructive: to:..the: paper supports of works of.art and to.archives. 


b. A damp humid atmosphere encourages insect life, so it is 
important that storage repositories for work..on paper be weld ventilated. 
If humidity is. sixty percent or above, you can ee a oe 
control we: igor ary: ME BDEPEe from the: Codd dng 


Insects. ose: on patie and ccoutanie: eelent speernes cs 
should. bac aprayed.. and: eieaitaiae yey a RRNA before.’ singe ik should, 
be: neDh elaen apy oe 

ae ‘the Greene from Gnsecta may be ‘evidenced by 4 he eppesrance 
of the insects, larvae and. chrysaligses in:the storage area and. by, the 
eppesranee of sul holes ashe noise) in paper. 


s ALL. infected. aebeciel: should be fumigated. . Te.there a ; 
no cai eaunastan Coxps facilities available, -improyise.an, air-tight . 
cabinet:.of.suitable size:for: the: work’ you deal:with,. Normally, 2h... 
hours exposure: of paper. supporting :works:,of art is. sufficient. - Note: 
archives, bound: aie) sland would. seein a: + ALO: vented Of: fyeaporure). ict: 


pied vet SUG bere gb 
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The following materials. are suitable for fumigants: 


Hydrocyanic. gas, Et 1b of sodium cyanide per 1,000° eu Pts 
Ethylene chloride, (3 parts by vol) 14 1bs per 1,000 cu ft; 
Carbon tetrachloride, (1 part by vol) 14 lbs per 1,000 | cu ft ae 
Carbon disulphide, 6 lbs per 1,000 cu ft; — 
Ethylene oxide - carbon aioxide, 30 lbs per 1,000 | cu ‘Pt; 
Methyl formate - carbon dioxide, 28 1bs per 1,000 cu ft. 


NOTE: Do not. use arsenic’ or ‘carbon compounds . as fumigants. 
Objectionable odors feeulting from fumigation disappear 
in a few. days. 


4, Water Damage to F ery . wee 


When: paper is wet, the fibers absorb ‘water, swell and savasata’ 
easily and the, adhesive quality of sizing, material deteriorates. The ‘ 
immediate. step is to dry the paper. ms 

ae Loose, documents that ‘have been deagzed by water only | 
should be taken out of their. bundles and boxes, and individual ana” i 
ments, pages, and folds shoyld be separated while the material is still 
wet. This should be done by. cautiously inserting a dull paper-knife 
and levering gently and patiently. After the operation has begun, © 
@ small round stick or pencil, which is rotated in the ‘fingers, may 
be used instead of a paper-knife. Documents , that ‘have thus’ been 
separated and. unfolded should be dried. by henging them over a jine, a 
and though the air in the working ‘rooms may be warmed up moderately 
by turning on central heat, wherever available, documents should me 
be dried on radiators or exposed to direct sunlight. . Documents, while 
still farily demp,: may ‘be, placed. individually. ‘between sheets of blotting 
or absorbent ‘paper, if this. 8 at hand, and. pressed and ‘flattened by 
putting. a heavy, board on top of a pile of material. : 


b. Printed “books ‘and. “bound yolumes. of documents should hea 
ceive similar treatment. ‘thé pages while still wet shoulda be’ ¢arefully 
separated, and the volumes, partial. opened, | then stood in open air 
on their upper or lower edges: and: alowed: to ary.’ - Blotting.’ ‘or’ absorb- 
ent paper may be placed between the individual pages of a hook, when 
they are. stil , fairly: damp, and” moos ‘thus treated may. be pressed by 
placing. a: eer board : ‘pon them : _ 


“Paper. de weak “and gile ' Shen ‘wet ana” extreme care mitst 
be taken. oF ee tea such. peper, Water, damiptieds. and extreitie changés 
of humidity in ‘the. atmosphers shot’ only cauge some’ peraieir ertt damage to" 
the structure of the paper, but ‘tend ‘to Bromote a 100 seni ning of ‘the 0 
pond between the paint and ink and ‘their support. “This “is partfowlasty 
noticeable on hard. surface paper where the. pigment and ink ie primarily 
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on the surface and has not penetrated the fiber structure of the 
paper. This may cause flaking and losses in the paint or ink 
film, and a possible shifting movement of the actual elements of 
paintings.and drawings on paper. Absolutely ‘nothing can be done 
to undo: damage . of this type after such a condition has been 
reached, but further damage from this cause can be prevented by 
a slowly on flat level horizontal surface. 


(1). Water color and gouache will probably suffer from 
water damage to a greater extent than any other form of art work 
executed on paper support. The medium is water and the adhesive 
binder is water-soluble glue, so, except for a very small fraction 
of color pigment which may have penetrated into the fiber structure 
of paper,’ the entire art work may be obliterated by water. . Do not ~ 
try to restore what has been lost but concentrate efforts on pre- 
serving what is left and on preventing any further deterioration. 
Handle item as little as possible, place horizontally on level flat 
surface, such as glass, to allow slow natural drying.. It ‘may -be 
found that some elements in the painting have shifted and colors run 
together | but what is left mey still be worth preserving. © 


(2). Due to the deterioration of vegetable fibers and 
sizing natertal in the structure of paper due to exposure to water, 
there will undoubtedly be many cases where the actual paper support 
has separated itself into. fragments. Dry fragments on flat level | 
horizontal surface but do not. try to mend with glue, paste or ad- 
hesive. Assemble and pack the Framaents. together, identify and 
store. 


(3) Paper, after ‘it has been damaged by water and 
"restored" in as far as possible to resemble the original state, is 
nevertheless still in a "sick" condition, and will always require 
special attention and handling. It is like "old age". The original 
healthy vitality of fiber structure has deteriorated and, as a 
result, paper is less durable and more brittle than before exposure. 


43. 


Dame, e_to Arc ives and” Works of Art! on ._ Pat ert 


It is generally recémmended that cleaning of ebdhivie,” prints, 
and paintings on paper should ‘not be undertaken in the’field. Such 
simple methods as are possible in the field should only be undertaken - 
if stains are not completely dry, and then only under the supervision 
of an AMA expert. It is important, however, that Civil Affairs per- 
sonnel be familiar with the” varLous degrees: ‘ot: ‘permanency ofthe 
media used. by artists and printers, 88 well ‘as some of the’ solvents 
that could be used for various stains. 

a. Archives: “The durability of the various inks used in- 
writing and printing. 
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(1) Printing ink is considered durable and is not 
water soluble. 7 . 


(2). Indian Ink is considered durable and is not water 
soluble, es Be gt = a 


(3) Standard commercial typing ink is only ‘Sariy. 
permanent and can be disturbed by exposure to water and by “sihearing. 


(4) ola Seuseriet Ink is considered permanent Wtixe” 
aaa ar inks. he 


(Tt may “be generally accepted that manuscripts up. 
to. the 17th century will have been executed with 
& permanent. ink. ‘The following formula was used: 


Galls, powdered ere Pose iLL ee ee? drachms 
Tron, sulphate ..scccccsccceeeseess0 drachms 
Gum Arabic Cee eerosencscccaseseeseW drachms 
Rain water p56 sap e40Es ce new ss ce uee L pint a 


inks are WEEE soluble. 


b. Water color and Gouaché ‘paint es are Water based and 
are affected by water and often. by prolonged exposure to" strong light. 


Etchings, iuthogrephs, and monotypes use ‘printing inks 


and are mere: 


d. Pastel, pencil, chalk and charcoal differ from hanes 

_ using water medium, in that. they do.not. form a film on the paper.support. 
The small’ separate. particles. adhere: physically to the paper and to 

each other. These, media Are sortnetely fresie, and any slight abrasion 
will disturb. them’ °* 


tg ae 7 4 : 4 vee an 


haarcetate’ 


es Wax crayon is water ‘resistant! but: is sotubte by bine, 
toluene and other similar solutions. © eo . ieee ee 


44, Some Methods of Removing” stan ‘Damage to. dvidiaviel and’ os 


of Art on POREE 
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... Before any attempt is made to clean paper, it shoula be ex- 
amined carefully in a strong. Light 60 that’ che’ best course of, action 
can be decided. . Remember, that "dir “dirt does not. usually case any 
-_ continuation of deterioration and it is udually best to leave it a’lone, 
“Active digcolorations caused by. vease and various fungus infections - 
Saga, 8 as. Tron-monte, and nitlaew vag oblL Bo cua Sreatmeht eds 
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dipped in benzine until they disappear. Rubbing would injure the 
paper. (Naptha, turpentine, ammonia, or sulphuric ether may be used 
as substitutes). 


be General Cleaning Methods. 


(1). If paper is dry and dirt and surface stains have 
not penetrated into fiber-structure, it can often be cleaned with 
spongy indiarubber used with great care. A ball of rubber cement used 
as an eraser may also be used. 


(2) Printed material may be cleaned of most surface 
stains by placing it on a smooth board; cover with a thin layer of 
finely pgwdered common salt; then squeeze sufficient lemon juice over 
salt to dissolve it. Tilt board so that water will run off it easily 
and pour thin stream of boiling water over paper, commencing at the 
upper end, until all the salt has been washed off. Leave on board 
to dry. 


Co Recommended solvents for some stains to be encountered: 


a Oil * ° e e e 

Adhesive tape 
. Duco cement . 
Ordinary glue 


e Carbon tetrachloride or benzine 
at oo oot : it 
lacquer oes oe ce 


Acetone 
Warm water 
Acetone and lacquer thinner 


_ Mixture io benzene and toluene 
; " 


tt "t t 


Ethyl one | 


Rubber cement 
Scotch tape . 
Wax a e e s « 
a Shellac . « 


. d. Fungus. and. Larvae Infection. Digooloratién caused. by fungus 
and, various kinds of larvae is apt to be "active" and would then cause. 

a continuous process of deterioration. ‘The discoloration cannot as a 
rule be completely taken care of by first-aid treatment without taking 
too great.a, risk,of destroying vital structure of the paper. However, 
the infection must be brought under cont) ‘ol. and, ‘care: must be taken 

not to cause contact of "sick" paper with “healthy” paper. All infected 


paper. ghoul be fumigated. _ See: para Md, ee 


oe First-Aid Treatment for Burned Paper Material: 


a Paper material, that has been exposed to heat, but. not 
actually. burned, Will be brittle and showld be permitted to absorb 
moisture from the. air to acquire its. original flexibility. This can 
be done, by keeping it for some time in a humiditying chaniber; that 18, a 
closed, warm room in which ‘large containers with water are placed. — 
Books should be partially. ‘opened and stood ‘on their upper or lower édges. 
Iooge papers must be taken out of their boxes, cartons, and bundles 
and spread on tables or emergency shelves, In storage, humidity con~ 
tent of ‘above fifty percent and normal ventilation would be ‘preférdble. 
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b. Books and documents that have been actually burned or 
charred may, at first sight, seem impossible to salvage. Experience 
shows, however, that frequently they have been damaged on the outside . 
and along the edges only and that a large portion of their contents . 
is still legible. Such materials, if dry, should be kept in such 
receptacles as are available and not touched. Burned books and 
documents that have become wet during fire-extinguishing activities _ 
should be dried like ordinary wet material and then stored away safely. 


c. .Simple smoke damage is not as a rule very serious and 
can be ignored. Common siyrface smoke stain can be removed by a "rubber 
cement ball eraser" in most cases. Oily smoke stains can usually be 
removed by carbon tetrachloride or benzene, but unless oily stains 
from smoke appear to be penetrating paper surface, and by so doing, 
causing permanent damage, they should be ignored at the early stages. 


46. First-Aid Treatment of Parchment Material: 


ae Parchment, although apparently sturdier and tougher than 
paper, is actually more sensitive to damage by water and fire. For this 
reason, old documents on parchment should receive preferential first-aid treat 
‘ment. Parchment material, if soaked and allowed to remain so for any 
length of time, will become a gluey mass. It should be treated like 
wet paper material, and particular care should be taken to separate 
the folds of all documents before they are dried by airing. Parchment 
documents and books that haye been exposed to heat should be wrapped 
in damp cloth and allowed to absorb moisture until documents, pages, 
and folds have become more flexible and can be cautiously separated. 
Parchment paper thus treated should be dried like paper material. 


b. Parchment and vellum are more vulnerable than paper to 
high temperatures and extreme dryness. Prolonged storage under such 
conditions may cause brittleness and cracking. 


c. Discoloration of ‘parchment is. usually purple and brown, | 
Many stains canbe remoyed by gentle dabbing with a very fine sponge 
dipped in benzine. If carefully done, this will not destroy the sur~ 
face and texture as would probably iam to most paper receiving 
the same treatment. 


47. Removal of Archives — Seriously Damaged Buildings: 


a. If the structure housing archives has been so seriously 
damaged that extensive and time-consuming restoration is necessary 
before contents can be properly protected, it may be necessary for 
the collections to be removed to a temporary storage place, The proven 
method of ‘packing archives is to lay them flat on top 6f each other, | 
- filling empty spaces with ‘crunched newspapers or rage so that they 
cannot move. It is permissible, however, to stand books and bound 
volumes vertically on their lower edges (never on their fore-edged) » 
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Modern archives are considerably heavier than, older material, and \ 
large boxes should not be filled to capacity. Every box or carton 
should receive a consecutive number after it has been packed, and. 

its contents should be briefly but carefully entered in a packing 

‘List to make possible ‘their check at the place of destination. 


b. It is highly desirable that all material be packed in 
ites exact order, and. that all labels or other identification marks 
that might fali off in the course of the operations be preserved. 
Parchments should remain in the small pasteboard cartons in which, as 
a rule, they are stored, and numbersof cartons’ should be packed in 
a larger container or box. They should be handled with great care 
in ordér to avoid damaging the seals. Collections of seals, dies, 
maps, plans, and drawings should be transported in their original 
storage cabinets, unless the size of the cabinets makes this imprac-~ 
ticable. “In that case, it is desirable that seals be packed in 
small cartons between layers of cotton, or, lacking, this, in. rags or 
crunched paper, and that maps and-plans be rolled on wooden poles. Find- 
ing aids, such as catalogues, inventories, and the like, should not be 
packed together with the collections. ‘They ‘should be taken separately 
“to the new storage place by the AMA officennin-charee, after the packing 
operation. has been ‘terminated. "~ 


ce. More ‘tien ordinary care is required when collections 

damaged by fire or water are moved to a new storage place. Wet books 
and’ documents: should be wiped off superficially | and inmédiately un= 

_ packed’ at’ the place of their destination. Material that has been, ex- 

posed to heat and become brittle should be treated. as gently. as possible 

and ‘not handled unnecessarily. Charred and burned books and bundles _ 
should be wrapped in paper or put ‘in’ small cartons before being packed 
in larger boxes, Fragments of burned documents should be. assembled 
also and put in special ‘small cartons. 


pe thet ca} 


d. In many cities and towns, sabGe” ate aded Por’ the storage 
of incunabula,- parchments, and other, documents. Where sugh safes have 
been in’ the’ midst of a conflagration, ' they should. be allowed to cool. 
off before’ being ‘opened, ‘because the sudden rush of fresh air might 
cause instatitanedis ‘eombustion: of their’ contents. 


48, prdaecraiten of Old Leather Bindings: 


. No: adtedipe! Gioula be thade to patch ‘packs andhinges of 
antique pinlings’ If the book is dry, wrap end store with original 
broken pieces. Bee abe nme ae a Hao eet 

“ps Finish can ‘be restored to many. Jester, bindings by: even nee 
‘sponging ‘with thé yolk of en. egg well beaten Be ‘ben ary, Siaaine. may 
be pol tenes. Sidgnely, with | a. hot rome ae 

“White of ah egg used. a a ‘varnish veal, restore the ‘lustre. 
to nbingads't Teather. 
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d. Bindings infected with. fungus such as mildew are not 
easily restored and require the attention of an expert who will probably 
sponge it with spirits of wine or benzine. 


e. To restore vitality and gloss to old calf skin bindings, 
a preparation consisting of three ounces each of clear, white resin 
and Canada balsam,dissolved in'a pint of oil of turpentine, may be used. 
Brush or sponge the solution.all over leather binding carefully and 
evenly. 


hg. Effects of Nuclear Explastons on Archives and Other Works on Paper: 


. . @ Thermal radiation will destroy book bindings at very great 
- distance. However, if the object subject to head radiation does not 
- catch fire, or if flames are extinguished by the blast, the damage to 
paper will probably be Limited in depth to the equivalent of a few sheets. 


b. It should be noted’ ‘that the effects of ‘thermal radiation 
can be abated by use of simple screening. 


In addition-to the instantaneous effects of a nuclear bamb 
heat flash, a delayed effect will be seéfi in the form of fires started 
pauen on the area which may be’ the greatest hazard to paper objects. 


— ’ Timneadate radioactivity | effects,’ as far as can now be seen, 
will be atin to personnel but would affect paper material only by 
possibly covering them with radioactive ‘dust. 


‘e. The shock wave (or blast) is the greatest danger arising 
' from nuclear explosion, Of “the: ‘buildings housing libraries and works 
of art on paper, not many can be expected to survive a nuclear attack. | 


.. SECTION IV. | prnen ADD TECHNIQUES FOR THE PROTECTION OF ‘PAINTINGS 


50. Introduction: nee . mae 
; Be: ‘This section deald ‘th, the preservation of paintings broadly 
grouped, into two general categories: 


(1) The mural paintings, ‘such as fresco, secco, and en- 
caustic, forming the surfaces of walls, and as such, becoming actual 
parts .of puddings. -. 


(2) The so-called edgel wet ntiaues which are thw movable 
works of art in the various media of oil on canvas support; oil on wood 
support; oil. over tenipere. and ges80 on wood © ‘support; egg tempera over 
gesso.on wood, support; and casein on both céinvas’ and ‘wood’ “supports. oa 
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b. This data has been prepared.as a guide for AMA teams 
and Civil Affairs units in the field and should be considered only as. 
emergency measures to prevent further damage to. paintings. No major : 
repair or permanent restoration should be attempted ‘by functional apecial- 
ists in the field. Hasty and inexperienced attempts at repair can cause 
great damage. This work ‘will became a long-range project for experts 
at.a later stage. There are, nevertheless, many vital and important 
steps that can be taken by the AMA teams to conserve and preserve ~ 
paintings and other cultural’ property especially in an early post- 
combat situation. 


ec. ‘The principal point of weakness in a painting is in its 

"support", (the wood panel or canvas on which it has been painted) » and 
in the attachment of the paint to its support. Paint, when thoroughly 
dry and properly protected by varnish, responds less actively to 
changing external conditions (except. for extreme heat) than would its 
support. ‘Even moderate heat, cold, and humidity will penetrate and 
“preathe” through the back of lightly protected canvas and wood and, 
under certain circumstances, could cause extensive damage to paintings. 
In the protective storage of paintings, safety precautions must con= 
centrate en preserving. the attachment of the paint to its support, and 
on keeping the support intact and as inert as possible. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that some attempt be made to achieve a 
constancy of atmospheric conditions that would be considered acceptable 
under normal conditions. Great fluctyation in temperature and humidity 
Causes. alternating stresses in. wood and canvas ‘fibers and is damaging 
to the adhesive media between paint and support as well, 


_With paintings, as with other movable objects, snGieetdan 
of those 3 reasonably . Bo0d. condition should be undertaken before 
those badly damaged are ‘collected and salyaged. If there is possible 
danger from explosion (as of artillery or mines), unharmed paintings 
should be placed paint side against a blanket-covered solid surface. 
Where paintings. have to. be moved. for. safe-keeping or protection, those 
in good condition should be “transported, in frames if possible, to a 
safe place. Undamaged paintings should be kept’ vertical with the long 
side to the floor while in transport. Paintings can lean one against another 
when, if ‘on canvas, there is no pressure on the actual. canvas except 
where it has backing or stretcher. However, the use of” sort insulating 
material around all the corners of both wood and canvas ‘paintings is 
to be preferred. Paintings already damaged should be carted “in a — 
horizontal position ann stored until the . -attention of, an expert can be 
given them.” ' , 


ina Presta manner. 


Be, The Structure and. Binding Media of Oil Painting. 


‘The binding media of o11 painting are fluid substances 
of fatty vegetable oils, which in time solidify and thus serve to 
bind the pigment permanently to the ground. The oils generally used 
are linseed oil, poppy oil, and walnut oil with resins, balsams, and 
wax added. This medium appears to, but in reality does not, form a 
homogeneous substance but is rather a mixture of liquid and solid, 
drying and non-drying constituents. This in itself implies curtain 
instabilities and weaknesses of this medium although it is still 
considered one of the more durable forms of painting. 


(1) ‘The normal drying process of oil proceeds from the 
outside as a result of absorption of oxygen. On canvas there may 
also be a certain amount of "breathing" of oxygen through the back of 
the canvas. 


(2) After becoming thoroughly dry, a painting should 
remain "elastic", However, in time there takes place a gradual loss 
of oxygen and hydrogen which causes a decrease in the volume of oil. 
Under unfavorable storage conditions the oil coat may go to pieces 
owing to the effect of temperature, This will cause the "skin" to | 
become brittle and full of cracks. In extreme cases, a painting may 
be rubbed off in a powdery substance resembling. flour. 


_. (3) A normal result of age upon oil pedictines is that 
they tend to turn brown, developing the so-called "gallery tone", 
A. certain amount of this could happen even under the best storage 
conditions. However, unfavorable storage in dark and damp rooms 
over a prolonged period may cause the picture. to became gradually 
obscured by the progressive oxidation of the oils. . This could also 
lead to further decomposition of the layers of paint. The best, pre- 
vention, 1f prevention is possible, is to store paintings in a pro- 
tected light roam. with normal temperature and ventilation, 


(4) Prolonged darkness ‘and dampness. can. also cause an ‘. 
increase of yellowing of paint. Hydrogen peroxide applied | with a white 
blotting paper tends: to have. some neutralizing effect. on. this. con= 
dition but is not to be, considered as a permanént, cures 


Bases for Oil Painting. Th kk , nding media for. ‘tempera are 
egg yolk, egg white, egg. emulgion with o11 added, "milk,of figs" and 
egg emulsion, and various, kinds of fine. anima eh Tempera is, 
water-based. ee hes e 


. (1) Eeg. tempera ‘using, tHe: yolk of an: egg. goes ‘pack to 
antiquity, It was then, as in. medieval recipes, used by. itself and 
thinned with water. The fact that it becomes gradually insoluble in | 
water renders it valuable. This form of tempera will ‘adhere to almost’ 
any ground and was used extensively for the best icon paintings on wood. 
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(2) Egg white together with gum and. hydromel was used 
in the early Middle Ages by many illuminators. It is soluble in 
water, is brittle, and like glue will easily peel off. This medium 
is not nearly as permanent as egg yolk and would require greater care. 


(3) Egg tempera emulsion with ofl has greater binding 
power than straight egg yolk tempera. 


(4) Glue paintings were frequently produced after the 
fashion of gouache color. Often vinegar was added which has an injur- 
lous effect on many colors. Normally, however, glue solution is more 
used as an addition to other kinds of tempera, 


(5) Some old Italian recipes call for the juice of 
young fig sprouts, which are slightly alkaline, to be added to egg 
yolk in order to make it more fluid and also to act as a preservative. 


(6) Most of the earliest paintings in oil were done on 
wood and some from egg tempera were used as an under-painting. 


(7) © Most panels with egg tempera have been.covered with 
several thin layers of gesso (Persian clay) before paint was applied. 


c. Casein Medium for Painting (Tempera). 


Casein has been used as a medium for painting since the 
earllest recorded. beginnings of art. Fresh white curd, the casein of 
good skim milk, is a crumbly, soft substance which, if ground together 
with about one-fifth its volume of slake lime, becomes liguid. In 
that form it can easily be emulsified, like egg, and it .can then be 
thinned by water! For centuries casein tn its pure form was con- 
sidered as the strongest known glue. For painting it was diluted with 
water but old casein methods of painting are still considered durable 
and practically weather~proof. Barly casein painting used only per- 
manent fresco colors because of the lye in the lime. Whereas these 
early casein pairitings have survived the tests of centuries, casein 
painting of the last fifty years, using commercially made pigment 
and medium, although considéred "permanent" will probably not have 
quite the durability of the early work in casein. 


ad. Fresco as a Medium for Mural Painting. soe 


(1) Plaster’ sith a thin film of carbonate of lime is 
the outer surface of wall support of fresco painting. Natural lime- 
stone when burned gives off carbonic acid gas. The burnt lime (calcium 
oxide, caustic lime), when combined with water, turned into slaked . 
lime, (calcium hydroxide). ‘The slaked lime then gives off water into 
the air and again absorbs carbonic acid gis. Two or more goats of — 
plaster with a finaél coat usually made up of 1 part of fine sand or 
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marble meal and 1 part of slaked lime are applied on the stone wall 
surface after it has been wetted thoroughly. Pigment, using water or 
limewater as a vehicle, is applied by sections to the final coat of 
plaster while wet and that is fresco painting. 


(2) Fresco painting is considered very permanent but 
has several danger points: 


(a) Nearby blast and possible movement of wall 
may damage the binder between the stone wall and plaster and cause the 
fresco to fall down. If this is the potential danger, shore with ply- 
wood and timber. 


‘(b) ‘The lime may have worked its way to the surface 
and covered the painting with a white film. — 


(c) Painting on wet plaster does not ef senetiete the 
plaster to any extent and it 1s easy to deface either by intent or 
by accident through contact with heavy or sharp objects. 


e. The Media of Secco Painting. 


Secco (or fresco-secco) is mural painting on a ary ground 
in contra-distinetton to “buon" fresco. In secco painting all sorts 
of combinations and modifications aré practiced. : Sometimes'.the under- 
painting is true fresco and the painting finished in secco using either 
lime ‘or egg (or both). It maybe opaque or transparent or both. It 
is considered: permanent and has. many’ of the paernet erate ce of ume 
fresco.- 


f. paceubiT’ as a Mediun oie Mure?» Painting. 


The wax used as a medium for encaustic is heated and 
mixed with pigment, and then while still hot and liquid, applied to 
a heated stone wall.’ The colors are fused with hot spatulas and finally 
burnt in ‘with hot irons held very close’ to the surface of the picture. 
Inscriptions on Doric temple facades testify to its early use. On 
Trajan*s column in Rome we' find: remains of encaustic painting. This 
ancient technique has been révived through the ages and has also been 
used in easel paintings, Hawevér, such facts should not bé cited as 
an argument for the probable durability of this technique (especially 
not in northern countries and certainly not for exterior murals). So 
many other forms of variations of secco paintings have survived. splendidly 
from Egyptian and Pompeian days. However, interior walls painted with 
encaustic will probably in most cases saath as: urabie: as the sur- 
' face on which’ théy..were ‘eeonlaaaeen bea . ‘ 


NOTE: Up to quite recently, the ane oee wall palatings were believed 
to have been done. 1n encaustic. This is not. true,’ They’ are secco paint- 
ings and used glue as one of the basic media. 
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De. First Aid Techniques for Painting on Canvas: 


Oil ie the most common medium used for painting on canvas. 
However, many Dutch, Flemish, and other paintings were painted in oil 
over a basic underpainting of egg tempera. Today, we also have 
canvases painted with casein, plastics and with .a combination of 
various mixed media. Many of the first-aid methods of treating dam- 
aged paintings on canvas are identical to the methods used for paint- 
ings on panels. .The principal difference between the two types of 
support for paintings is that where the wood is rigid, the canvas is 
not. Good linen canvas will take considerable pressure without 
causing permanent damage to the canvas itself, but the pressure will 
cause cracking of paint and priming and could possibly result in the 
peeling and flaking of paint depending on the condition of the 
adhesive between paint and canvas. Canvas also tends to absorb 
moisture from humidity more rapidly than wood. 


a. Painting on Canvas Damaged by Water Oniy. 


This is probably one of the greatest dangers that we 
may expect. As the sizing material of the canvas under the priming 
coat is usually a water-soluble glue, the entire painting could become 
detached from its canvas support if water-saturated for an extended 
period. Even if such totel damage is not about to happen, emergency 
treatment mist. be given as soon as possible. 


(1). Dry Slowly face down on a smooth board covered with 
oiled or waxed paper. Turn over. when dry: by laying. another board on 
top of the canvas and then turning the whole sandwich without shifting 
the paper covering the painted surface. Then remove paper cautiously 
and slowly, bit by bit, avoiding lifting any loose paint from surface. 
Here too, it is the support and adhesive which suffered rather than 
the painting. . 


. (2). Do not dry under direct sun heat or.with mechanical. 
equipment, This would result in cracking and possible flaking. 


(3). If curled and buckled canvas is stiff and brittle 
from exposure to:,water,.or heat, do not try to flatten as this would 
ibaticiee cause cracking, Pasere at peeling. 


(4). ‘Tf cages of. canvas are weakened, reinforce with 
surgical tape. : 


(5) If ois pare be fairly un-wrinkled after 
drying and emergency pressing, a coat of glue. -size.. Dus: on ‘the. back sure 
face of canvas would add additional aad aes 

“Beer Painti 8 on Canvas osed. eva Rumidtt 7 


Paintings on canvas exposed +0 humidity if ina serious 
condition may have to be treated as if they had been water-saturated. 
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(1) Extreme humidity in combination with heat would, in 
time, cause rotting of varnish, ultramarine disease and possibly other 
Pungus damage. Dry slowly by proper ventilation and fumigate if 
fungus infection is active. 


(2) An excessive relative humidity tan be diminished by 
hanging up cloth material such as blankets.from ceiling of storage 
area. Over-dryness can be counteracted by the same material wetted 
down. Between 40% and 60% humidity in atmosphere would be considered 
@& good condition for storage of paintings. 10% humidity must be 
considered to be over the danger point. 


(3) Humidity and damp may cause the canvas to become 
loose, dented and wrinkled. Slow drying may take care of this. However, 
if canvas is dented to the extent where it causes cracking of the 
painted surface, preservative measures should be taken. Place canvas 
horizontally flat face down on paper or cardboard covered surface. 
Spray lightly with water on back surface. Press lightly with warm flat 
iron until moisture evaporates. This treatment may be repeated several 
times, but do not at any time hold flat iron still on canvas for more 
than several seconds or you will cause blistering from heat on paint 
surface. (A steam iron may also. be used). 


ec. Paint 8 on Canvas lit, Torn, Broken, and/or Otherwise 


Damaged from Air Pressure, Blast, Flying Glass and Other Debris, 


(1) If possible without further damage to the painting, 
it should be placed. face down on a ply-wood or camposition board 
covered with.smooth paper. Remove stretcher carefully. Fasten margins 
and all torn.and damaged edges to the paper with tape. All cuts and 
split edges should be.closed in as much as possible. Form a sandwich 
by lashing another board to the back. Reinforce both boards with 
cross-battens to prevent separation at the center. Label fully and 
store with care. Preserve stretcher with frames, ; 


(2) Split.ana torn canvas may have ‘developed a , condition 
of unstable cracking with a potentiality of peeling and flaking. . 
If this is the case, do not attempt temporary. mending, Store horizon- 
tally with face up. . 


d. Paintings on Canvas Damaged by Fire, Heat and Smoke. 


(1) Smoke damage of the usual type is not as a rule 
dangerous and can usually be removed either with mild soap and water 
solution (non-detergent) on a soft cloth, or as in the case of oily 
smoke, by a solution of carbon tetrachloride or benzene. 


ae (2) ‘Paintings exposed to extreme heat can be expected 
to develop heat blisters on the painted surface. They will be dry and 
brittle and the. ingnere contact may cause & breakage and pene if. 
(Notes. Pages 6, Sy and 65 inadvertently omitted in munbering)” 
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blisters are not. punctured and are not over one-fourth of an inch 

in diameter, it should be concluded that, with reasonable care and : 
under conditions of moderate humidity, the painting is temporarily : 
safe and would require no immediate attention. 


| (a) However, if blisters are large or punctured 
and where there are other signs of further deterioration, safety 
measures should be taken. Spray surface of painting with a paraffin 
solution or a white non-drying wax emulsion (commercially available) 
which will afford some relief from dryness and brittleness of the 
affected surface. 


(b) Do not treat blistered paint surfaces as you 
would treat flaking and peeling surfaces. Flour and water paste 
would increase brittleness and ‘increase chances of breaking blisters 
with subsequent flaking of paint. 


(c) In an emergency case, the surface of a badly blister- 
damaged painting may be covered with cheesecloth pregnated with uhite 
vaseline or some other non-adhesive gelatinous substance. 


(4) Do not attempt to puncture blisters for the 
purpose of. injecting adhesive material to restore a pander between 
support and inside of blister skin. . o4 


NOTE: This is an “approved method for blistered paint surfaces 
in some situations. Injection of adhesive material is also 
used for reinforcing binder between fresco and wall support. 
We reinforced Michelangelo's frescoes in the Sistine Chapel 
in 1937 by a similar method. However, any attempt of this 
type of restoration should be avoided by AMA personnel in 
the field. 


(3) Burn and extreme heat will destroy or deteriorate the 
adhesive quality of the binder between paint and support and it will dry 
out ‘the "elastic" ofl binder in the paint pigment itself. This condition 
will undoubtedly result in considerable flaking and. peeling of paint. It 
may also produce a powdery condition of paint. 


(a) Do not attempt to See li reinyee hae use of 
an adhesive, no matter ‘How mila it tes 00085 


“(b) IP there 'ta no- “powdery® ‘éondiitfon present in 
painting, some relief may ‘be ‘abtoraed ye 2) epray- Grae soft, white 
wax or pater tt: on ‘surface. ane he * 


SEAMS i crete; ea 


(c) If the condition appears. aevent it, more serious 
measures must be taken. Place a “tempofary’ facing’ ‘Of thin dry tissue- 
paper over affected areas’ ‘of ‘purface of painting. Moisten this slightly 
with a fine spray of water. “Préss ‘the now’ damp tissue-paper gently : 
with the end of a soft, broad sable brush, to the point where it appears 
to adhere to the:;bare gurfaive, ‘and: show the contours:of the paint 
patches. Then, with another soft brush, very gently apply a thin 
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coating of boiled flour and water paste. Depending on the condition 
of the painting, it.may then be*necessary to apply another coat ‘of 
tissue paper on top of the first covering while still moist. This, 
in turn, is to be covered by one or more additional coats of flour © 
and water paste. This constitutes temporary protection and should 
prevent further deterioration if the painting 1s subsequently handled 
with care and properly stored. 


(4) In cases where there is a slight indication of 
curving of edges of individual flakes or on borders of ‘damaged areas, 
it is advisable to give damaged surfaces a spray of soft white wax 
emulsion or liquid paraffin before applying the tissue and flour-~paste 
to retain a moist surface and prevent edges of paint flakes fram be- 
coming brittle and breaking. 


(e) Do not at any time use a thick, brittle or 
hard-to-dissolve adhesive. 


(f) If paint is powdery, as might happen in an egg 
tempera painting, do not touch surface. Store, in a box when possible, 
face up, horizontally, away from drafts. No other form of preservative 
measures are possible under field conditions. 


Effects of Nuclear losions on Paintings on Canvas. 


(1) Blast and fire resulting from nuclear explosions may 
cause total destruction or varying degrees of damage to paintings. 
If there is anything left to salvage, treat as you would for burn, 
heat and cuts. 


(2) Thermal radiation will destroy paintings. However, 
if they are in a sealed container, or well covered, damage may be 
somewhat limited in depth. Simple screening would probably abate the 
effects of thermal radiation. 


(3) Radioactivity effects will probably be’ negligible 
in as far as actual paintings are concerned. An accumulation of radio- 
active dust would, however, delay work on first-aid to paintings having 
suffered damage from other causes. 


f. Removal of Paintings on Canvas. 


(1) When possible, remove in frames and at all times avoid 
any contact with exposed canvas. — 


(2) In extreme emergencies, where there is danger of 
total destruction of structure housing paintings and little or no trans- 
portation available, Spreamianeny Senses may be taken. This is a 
last resort. 
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(a) Using frame as a ruler, quickly cut out 
paintings with a razor blade. 


(b) Roll with painted surface out, possibly 
covered with soft paper. Do not make diameter of roll less then six. 
inches, if possible. Roll one on top of the other. 


(c) These paintings will crack, but the cracks will 
close when unrolled. However, paintings should not remain rolled any 
longer than absolutely necessary and should receive expert attention 
as soon as possible. 


g. The Storage of Paintings is as important as any tech- 
nigue for the preservation of paintings. Pictures should be kept 


at as even a temperature as possible. Above all, sharp changes of 
temperature must be avoided. Paintings which have survived for 
centuries without any particular damage can suffer the worst sort of 
damage, not just from the expected hazards of war, but also from 
having been stored in steam-heated rooms without proper humidity 
control. Whole patches of paint may stand up and break off, especially 
in the case of paintings on wood. The fault is in the reduction of 

the normal humidity which causes wood to warp. 


(1) Unglazed clay jars (or any kind of a container) filled 
with water and placed on or near the radiators, equaing evaporation of 
the water, have proved beneficial. 


' “(2) Prolonged exposure to sunlight can also cause consider- 
able damage. i 


(a) Certain colors such as vermillion may change. 


(b) There isp possibility. of, resoftening of the 
binding media and consequent. loosening, of. the painting yom. its. support. 


(c) The prolonged opening. of he. indore an spring 
during a thaw after a period of extreme cold.has, already, been injurious 
to many paintings by encouraging first moulding 8B, end, deter decomposition 
(ultramarine disease and rotting of the vamnish) ies as 


(3) Paintings which in heated rooms ‘are stored near win- 
dows or outside doors are, owing to sharp, shangel of hemperature, very 
apt to crack. : Si 


(4) Paintings should not be stored on the ground or on. 
conerete. Paintings can be stored in a vertical ‘position on improvised 
.wooden open board FOP INE several inches above. the. concrete. 


aa (5) Racks are preferable for storage of, paintings. They 
would require wooden partitioning at least’ at four foot intervals, 
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(6) It is important that storage be kept clean and free 
from..insects, that ,could.harm canvas support... Fumigation for fungus 
infections -may..aleo,,be: required. ;. »Radatings | may. plso be. exposed a 
vapors .oft: paradichlorbenzene,,(moth. erystals). ‘but should, never. be ex-.. 
a bask t9. wapare of: Ghymol 5: whieh Pa aRRe: hua varnish. Of : SRORREADEE o.: wesitth 


taghayer es iO bs ent 


, "53. First Ala techniques ‘for Pointing ‘on Wood Panels: 
ick Wood 3 mae ‘a “favorite. support for painting ong before. the firat. 
use was made. af, canvas as a support... ALL, the .Byzantine.icons and. the... 
early Renaissance paintings in the. Mest; use.it almost. exclusively, tei 
Most wood panels are first covered with thin, layers of clay (usually 
gesso, 9 Persian water-hased, clay) .; , Although some. work..has.been done 
in of1 on wood. panela,\ .we..MAY:. expect, , by, far the greater. majority “tO 
be executed in some form of:.tempera and sgcco media. Except. for the — 
nature, .of supports,. most of zthe, fivstraid techniques,. for. the preserv~ 
ation will be the same as the ones recommended for painting on canvas. 


crane. VV» Chances are 
that the wood ‘board wit wae Te i sepatete cohipletely and probably 
the paint, will either, flake .or.peel. In vthe case,,of,. Plaking, peeling, etc., 
use techniques. similar to the ;ones - suggested, for, paintings, 10 ees fe 


(1) Ifa panel painting has become warped pean water or 
damp, it, showld ;be..braced,.on, the back, with dovegaLLed sprips of wood 
in both directions. They must not be glued and must. be allowed .to .. 
follow the movements. of the wood, More and more weight can gradually 
be eect Dut, donot Bot cateetghtan, by. se..of eo eh i  aeN 

hy ota Bb BL MEE Yr adh & 2) Loa 

(2) te ta “parts of a panel have” ipepecated, the ‘pisaek: 
are laid on a larger single board. The edges are cleaned with glass 
or i@,razor blade,,.covened with .cgsein,(full strength), 9nd. promptly 
put together; the marging.ane, then.qleaned with a dry.reg.,..Againgt the, 
long sides of the panel place two wooden laths, one of which is at 

2 ORG? \oreyed, down close. tethe panelend. the, pthen At 8 Asiight angle. 
to allow .the placing of ewedde, sais Wedge 16 carefully, and, ssaantly 
dnixen il and the-picture ABO LOBE, ot -leagt -twedaye to dry, 
: : 7 we ledy aV est vy te 
(Q) For damage from. flaking, peeling and Pangus in- 
reottendy ue, ‘to: meter: uae : SA be 


x 


Thig qway. aoe irqm heat; Tpkisters.t0. oral dectmet i. er the actual 
damage to paint suggest, in general, siaiabt MERA MARS a6, that, sada 
mended for paintings On CANVAS. . . 
aes vex dr: goawdb ahs LDoOmouge Cecdwaantadal: Bacal ea | (2)... 

cere 1) Smoke discoloration is usually of no consequence and 
no treatment ,show)d be .applied.im early gtages;if.the paint appears to 
be steblen: Ata lates eteggod} willbe s.icomparat ive); V8 OD1S dah. og, 
remove, emoke puntage Giacoloration with @ soft ichoth,. Gia} #08 GR Pete 
water or any of. a Suproved cleaniig.£ meinihe dilaton ia Sahin rah 
Burtacess ..'. 


fy 
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(2) Om panels where surface is partly burned or charred’ 
(without. blisters) it should bé covered first with soft paper and 
then with a composition board securely lashed to the panel. This 
should be considered as an additional precaution because, in general, 
no continuous deterioration is to be expected from this type of damage. 


(3) Heat blisters in the color and ground layer of wood 
panels should be coated carefully with wax dissolved in oil of tur- 
pentine. If they appear to have regained most of their original "life", 
the skin may be carefully troned down. 


NOTE: If this does not take care of the situation and if it 
"-* @ppears the process’ of deterioration will continue, a 
‘specialist will carefully prick skin of blisters and 
introduce some resin varnish with a fine syringe. Then 
iron blisters down. 


Ce Paintings on Wood, Panels Damaged by Woodworms. 


(1) Leonardo da Vinci recommended coating the back of 
the ‘board with sublimate (mercuric chloride). It works probably as 
well as anything else. 


(2) Exposing a picture to benzine vapors in well sealed 
boxes is also effective. 


(3) Substances like mercuric chloride applied to the 
back of the panel are dangerous as paey may dissolve the ground of the 
painting. 


(4) "“Blaugas", recently invented, has been used ‘to fumi~ 
gate whole roams with allegedly pemenene success, 


54. First Aid Techniques for Paintings on Ivory and Bones. Miniature 
painting is generally executed on either ivory or some inferior bone 


substitute. The medium is tempera in one form or another and is some- 
times water-soluble. 


a. Characteristics of Damage to be expected in the Ivory 
Support for Painting. 


(1) Although ivory ts very durable, it will turn brown 
when exposed to high temperature. os 


(2) Ivory turns black when mapoued to ss fire. 
(3) Ivory is very sensitive to changes in humidity and - 
to exposure to dryness caused by heat. After prolonged exposure to 


dry heat, ivory becomes brittle and, in some cases, are eee B Bone 
der-like deterioration 


an 


(4) After prolonged exposure to heat, ivory loses its 
flexibility and subsequent Paposire to sia Bassey: bch cause it 
to crack, 


(5). Inferior oe substitute for ivory and’ i! badly ‘cut 
ivory may develop a curve when exposed to nadices. aaa ea 


~ (6) Ivory will a@iscolor when exposed to carter gases 
which are present in me atmosphere, | ‘dn and about industitdal areas, 


bd. Preséwpative measures for Damaged Ivory support: ‘ot : Painting. 


(2) Color ‘change in. ivory is often a permanent state. Do 
not. attempt to clean and’ ic bl color proven: on. by ao ks ‘heat: 
or fire. 


td (2): After prolonged heat, ivory is allways very 

fragile and must be treated very gently. Avoid any kind of prés~. 
sure on such ivory. Do not expose to humidity of more than fifty. per- 
cent. Wrap carefully in cotton or oy SABSUE Paper, place in con~- 
scan ee ‘and store. sees 


(3) Discoloration of sais idee be industrial Gas, 
is usually a surface condition. However, as such damage does not — 
cause ‘continuous and further: deterioration, ‘no probertave-2 measures 
would’ ‘be required ‘by field Pee - Hee 

(4) Ie painting on ivory bac pee mapcies to qatar nets 
uration, it should be dried slowly’ and naturaity while placed on a 
flat level horizontal surface. If aondition of paint surface appears - 
to be generally good, some even and constant preeeure may be applied 
to sures: ‘over an: extended ‘period. — : 


: (5) In drying panel some slight eae of surface may 
appear, ‘but this can usually be ignored if process ‘oP drying is 
carried out as slowly as possible. On the other hand, if cracks ap- 
pear to.grow at an abnormal, rate, it’ means that: tn 'dpite of all efforts, 
the surface: of the: back of: the pais: ig ‘drying..tod' ‘rapidly.’ . The: panel 
wil ‘then ‘have to be: clamped to a board surface the ‘same size as the 
painting. Use protective: felt: pads: over’ the«area where clamps will: 
touch the surface at the two convex ends of the panel. Use only Blight 
and constant pressure to poveny increase of sonves curve. 
ou aes ee et 

(6) Do aot wider any circumstances. expose | vater-saturated 
panel: to: aient sun hel bed to" bows ae cetss aeyioe erecta fast 
ay me. go Ae ae PS aoa ; 


An) ree pf 
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3. Birst 1 ata “Tecuniques for. the Preservation of ares and Mosaics: 


° Mural: petit dune are: senbralliy: auusinited: i the. eae: ‘of \Presco, 
Seas oil, casein, egg tempera, and many variations of secco. 


' 
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Most of the recommendations made for the preservation. of vatious types 
of easel paintings would be adaptable to murals as well. There is, 
however, the one great difference in that the support of murals being 
walls,:etc.,..they are actually a part, of,the interior or exterior 
structure:.of buildings. Mosaics are being mentioned here only because 
here again we have a decorated surface of a welt. 


“Blast. and ‘Shock Eerects on Murads. The shack wave arising. 
from a facies explosion, artillery fire or vee is probably the 
greatest: danger. element for murals.: 


.., 31) In freseo, the adhesive.binder between the plaster 
and tone: or concrete’ wall may. become. damaged and there. is a-possibility 
of partial or total collapse of the fresco. 


(a). If the fresco is sagging it should be faced 
with Seeood covered, with blankets and phones up ae vane aes! 
cd distributed ‘Dreesure. : 


(b) an debris and Pagers of " Sraee. near its 
base should be collected‘ and stored. An sapere ney be able to recon- 
ae the fresco ata eke stage. i; ee ae 


‘toh ae both, tdme ‘and ihe: ‘neeelicen | ne ‘an. ene are 
available, he would probably puncture:the. fresco with @. syringe. ‘oni =A 
ee adhesive betwéen plaster oe and wall. 


ys "(sy ‘First-ala eee a apeake; eithough BO centdrel. difierent 
in sts nec, would be a aimiler to that ofa seared 


(ay Face with lg sided and shove with Gvenias: 
ai ppeT anes weceeane. 


). Collect and bore ait regent. ie 


ee -(3) Murals) re oil, euapera,, faienecios. ere ak y 
secco. are painded directly, on, the wajis-without. the: layers: -of: supporting 
plaster. as.q@ separation. Their condition: would depend .entirely..on the: 
condition..of. the: wall. akon ane as aes would, easel paintings dni.» 
the same: means Pg Hoy ES Gut Gat gee Ae iat a Behe a kee eed se 

vee Pr fais HLA auerechgee 2 
Me: Other Potential Damages to Murals. 
pen Cae h side Le ores 83 EN Y 
mene Vevioun tpaai of. eonustes sLneelabean may cee on. 
wet or por wall paintings particularly in the fresco, tempera, and, 
Becco nau atest as dace oe pasar aneeren on — pedntings. 


ei ‘Fire, noite ‘ane asks any cause patie ‘and blisters. 
Treat as: you would: jtreat: easel:paintings. suffering ‘the. same damage. 


pe 
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SECTION V. FIRST AID TECHNIQUES FOR OTHER CULTURAL, OBJECTS 
AND FOR SCHEELE. COLLECTIONS. ~ 


) 56... ‘Statuary and Reliefs: 


Sculpture offers fever: difficulties ‘than spettbiiie § ‘and re= 
cords, but. certain precautions béyorid the obvious ones are to be noted. 
Stone. and metal should be kept as dry ‘as possible, in humidity well 
below’ 72 percent, while wood needs a certain amount of dampness for 
safe storage. Wooden casing provides a better insulation against Heat 
than metal. Wooden struts inside cases are bad because they trans- 
mit shock; the packing should be done with cushioning material, such 
as excelsior wrapped in paper, and this should always be dry. Fixed 
wooden objects that have been damaged by blast or hits should have 
their splinters and hanging pieces detached, but any repairs or 
restoration must await the attention of experts. In all such cases, 
the preservation and careful labelling of fragments is important. 


57. Arms and Armor: 


Arms and armor are to be protected from dampness causing rust 
by being kept in a dry place and coated with mineral oil or white 
vaseline. They should never be cleaned with acid. 


58. Textiles: 


Textiles should be stored under the same conditions as those 
outlined for paintings. Storage of textiles should include a wrapping 
in brown paper, but not with paper of high sulphite content, nor water- 
proof tar paper. Cleaning of textiles should not be attempted by anyone 
but an expert; if folding is unavoidable, fold or roll with the lining 
in. Check and treat for insect damage. 


59. Jewelry: 


Never place cotton in direct contact with jewelry. It will 
catch on delicate parts, may loosen settings and thus cause loss of 
stones. Wrap jewelry first in tissue and then in cotton, if added pro- 
tection is needed. (Ivories, enamels, and old glass should be treated 
in the same way, that is, wrapped in tissue first, then in cotton.) 
Staff supervision is necessary when working with jewelled objects. Save 
all parts which become detached. 


6. Tvories and Wood Carvings: 


Ivories and small wood. carvings are affected by sudden changes 
of atmosphere. Do not leave such pieces near open windows or doors, 
particularly during the winter months. 


‘ 
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61. Scientific golteeesona: 


$0 ‘fer 3 as s posattie, snientitic: aoklacttans: should be left 
in whatever condition they are found until an expert can re-establish 
their organization. Insect pests will attack zoological specimens 
when their cases are broken, and this will-require the proper use:-of 
insecticides. In these, as in all other collections, no object should 
be separated from. its label, and 1f removal of an entire collection 
is necessary, .in all cases the. inventory or catalog, should go with 
it. In. any. situation at: all, the military authority. will always do. well 
to call upon. the advice of any nes vacua uence be he 
ney or ally. =... 
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‘te Pestle By thee oreucinz. ‘te br of “poblighaa. reregpnces, ,. AMA personnel 
will.: do, well, heveonayle: the , Compa ee pu. telaon, Rqaburts Safeguarding 

| ae oa raphy on. the. Protection, of. Museums, Works 
OF. izt, Monuments, re corn i Libraries “ Time of War, published by 


The Library of Congress in 1952. 
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CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY IN THE 
EVENT OF ARMED CONFLICT 


The High Contracting Parties, 


Recognizing that cultural property has suffered 
grave damage during recent armed conflicts and 


that, by reason of the developments in the technique ° 


of warfare, it is in increasing danger of destruction; 


Being convinced that damage to cultural property 
belonging to any people whatsoever means damage 
to the cultural heritage of all mankind, since each 
people makes its contribution to the culture of the 
world; 


Considering that the preservation of the cultural 
heritage is of great importance for all peoples of the 
world and that it is important that this heritage 
should receive international protectign; 

Guided by the principles concerning the protection 
of cultural property during armed conflict, as 


established in the Conventions of The Hague of 1899. 


and of 1907 and in the Washington Pact of 
15 April, 1935; 


Being of the opinion that such protection cannot 
be effective unless both national and international 
Measures have been taken to organize it in time 
of peace; 


Being determined to take all possible steps to 
protect cultural property; 


Have agreed upon the following provisions: 


CHAPTER I! 


GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARDING 
PROTECTION 


ARTICLE 1 


DEFINITION OP CULTURAL PROPERTY 


For the purposes of the present Convention, the 
term “cultural property” shall cover, irrespective 
of origin or ownership: 


(a) movable or immovable property of great 
importance to the cultural heritage of every people, 
such as monuments of architecture, art or history, 
whether religious or secular; archaeological sites; 
groups of buildings which, as a whole, are of his- 
torical or artistic interest; works of art; manuscripts, 
books and other objects of artistic, historical or 
archaeological interest; as well as scientific collec- 
tions and important collections of books or archives 
or of reproductions of the property defined above; 
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(b) buildings whose main and effective purpose 
is to preserve or exhibit the movable cultural pro- 
perty defined in sub-paragraph (a) such as museums, 


_, large libraries and depositories of archives, and refu- 
‘ges intended to shelter, in the event of armed con- 


flict, the movable cultural property defined in sub- 
paragraph (a); 


(c}) centres containing a large amount of cultural 
property as defined in sub-paragraphs (a} and (b}, to 
be known as “centres containing monuments”. 


ARTICLE 2 


PROTECTION OF CULTURAL PROPERTY 


For the purposes’ of the, present Convention, the 
protection of cultural property shall comprise the 
safeguarding of and respect for such property. 


_ARTICLE 3 


SAFEGUARDING OF CULTURAL PROPERTY 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to prepare 
in time of peace for the safeguarding of cultural 
property situated within their own territory against 
the foreseeable effects of an armed conflict, by 
taking such measures as they consider appropriate. 


ARTICLE 4 


RESPECT FOR CULTURAL PROPERTY 


1, The High Contracting Parties undertake to res- 
pect cultural property situated within their own ter- 
ritory as well as within the territory of other High 
Contracting Parties by refraining from any use of the 
property and its immediate surroundings or of the 
appliances in use for its protection for purposes 
which are likely to expose it to destruction or 
damage in the event of armed conflict; and by 
refraining from any act of hostility directed against 
such property. 


2. The obligations mentioned in paragraph 1 of 
the present Article may be waived only in cases 
where military necessity imperatively requires such 
a waiver. : 


3. The High Contracting Parties further undertake 
to prohibit, prevent and, if necessary, put a stop to 
any form of theft, pillage or misappropriation of, 
and any acts of vandalism directed against, cultural 
property. They shall refrain from requisitioning 


movable cultural property situated in the territory 
of another High Contracting Party. : 


4, They ghall refrain from any act directed by 
way of reprisals against cultural property. 


'3..No High Contracting Party may evade the 
obligations ‘incumbent upon it under the ‘present 


Article, in respect of another High Contracting - 
Party, by reason of the fact that the latter has not ~ 


applied the measures of safeguard referred to in 
Article 3. 


“ARTICLE 5 
OCCUPATION 


1, Any High Contracting Party in occupation of 
the whole or part of the territory of another High 
Contracting Party shall as far as possible support 
the competent national authorities of the occupied 
country in safeguarding and preserving its cultural 
property. 


2. Should it prove necessary to take measures to 
preserve, cultural property.-situated. in occupied ter- 
_ ritory and damaged. by military operations, and 

should the competent national authorities be unable 
to take such measures, the Occupying Power shall, 
as far as possible, and in close co-operation with such 
authorities, take the most necessary measures of 
preservation. 


3. Any High Contracting Party whose government 


is considered their legitimate government by mem- 
bers of a resistance movement, shall, if possible, 
draw their attention to the: obligation:to comply with 
those provisions. .of the ‘Convention Gedling” with 
respect tor. cultural: Property: 


ARTICLE 6-- 


PiSTiNGnVE MARKING OF CULTURAL PROPERTY 


In accordance with, the provisions, of. Article. 16, 
cultural property may. bear a distinctive, emblem 50 
as to facilitate its recognition. 


“ARTICLE '7 - 
MILITARY MBASURES ee 


. The High Contracting Parties aitdartake to 


introduce in time.of peace into their. military: regu- 
lations or instructions such provisions,as: may, ensure 
observance of. the present Convention, and to. foster 
in the members of their armed forces a spirit of 
respect for the culture and cultural property of all 
peoples. 


2. The High Contracting Parties undertake’ to plan 
or establish in peace-time, within their armed forces, 
services or specialist personnel whose’ purpose 
will be to secure respect for cultural property. and to 
co-operate with the civilian authorities responsible 
for safeguarding it. 


CHAPTER II 


SPECIAL PROTECTION 
ARTICLE 8° 
GRANTING OF SPECIAL PROTECTION 


1. There may be placed under special protection 


‘a limited’ number of refuges intended to shelter 


movable ‘cultural property in the event of armed 
conflict, of centres containing monuments and other 
immovable cultural property of very great import- 
ance, provided that they: . 


(a) are situated at an adequate distance from any 
large industrial centre or from any important mili- 
tary objective constituting a vulnerable point, such 
as, for example, an aerodrome, broadcasting station, 


.vestablishment . engaged: ‘upon -work. ‘of-‘national de- 
. fence,-a. port or. railway station of*relative: import- 


ance: or:a main:.line of SOM RIER EON. 


(b) are not used for military ‘purposes. 
2. A Tefuge for’ ‘movable cultural property may 


"also be placed under special protection, whatever 


its location, if it is so constructed that, in all proba- 
bility, it will not be damaged by bombs. 


3. A centre containing monuments shall be 
deemed to be used for military. purposes whenever it 
is used for the movement of military personnel or 
material, even in transit. The same shall apply 


~ whenever activities directly connected’ with ‘military 
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 opéfations,’ the ‘stationing of ‘military, personnel, or 
the’ prodtiction ‘oF war tiaterlal are carried on he 
“the ete, 


nef 
Rc Pare : 


4. The guarding of cultural property mentioned 
in paragraph 1 above by armed custodians: specially 


empowered to do so, or the presence, in the vicinity 
of.such cultural property, of police ‘forces normally 
responsible for the maintenance of public order shall 
not ‘be deemed to be usé for. military purposes. 


5. If any cultural property mentioned in paragraph 1 
of the present Article is situated near an important 


military objective as defined in the said: paragraph, 
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it may nevertheless be placed under special protect- 
ion if the High Contracting Party asking for that 
protection undertakes, in the event of armed con- 
flict, to make no use of the objective and particu- 
larly, in the case of a port, railway station or aero: 
drome, to divert all traffic therefrom. In that event, 
such diversion shall be prepared in time of peace. 


6. Special protection. is granted to cultural pro- 
perty by its entry in the “International Register of 
Cultural Property under Special Protection’. This 
entry shall only be made, in accordance with the 
provisions of the present Convention and under the 
conditions provided for in the Regulations for the 
execution of the Convention. 


ARTICLE 9 


IMMUNITY OF CULTURAL PROPERTY: UNDER 


SPECIAL PROTECTION 


The High Contracting Parties. undertake to ensure 


the immunity of cultural -property under . special | 


protection by refraining, from::the. time’ of:entry: in 
the International Register, from any act of hostility 
directed against such property and, except: for the 
"cases provided for in paragraph 5 of Article 8, from 
‘any ‘use of such property or its surroundings for 
military purposes. — 


ARTICLE 10 


_ IDENTIFICATION AND CONTROL © 


~ During an armed conflict, “cultural property under 
‘special’ protection shall be marked with the dis- 
tinctive emblem described, in Article 16, and shall 
be open to international control as provided for in the 
Regulations for the execution of the Convention. 


ARTICLE t1 


WITHDRAWAL OF IMMUNITY 


1. If one of the High Contracting Parties commits, 
in respect of any item of cultural property under 
special protection, a violation of the obligations un- 
der Article 9, the opposing Party shall, so long as 
this violation persists, be released from the obligation 
to ensure the immunity of the property concerned, 
Nevertheless, whenever possible, the latter -Party 
shall first request the cessation of such. violation 
within a reasonabie time... 


2. Apart from the case provided for in paragraph 1 
of the present Article, immunity shall be withdrawn 
from cultural property under special protection only 
in exceptional cases of unavoidable military neces- 
sity, and only for such time as that necessity con- 
tinues. Such necessity can be established only by 
the officer commanding a force the equivalent of a 
division in size or largér. Whenever circumstances 
permit, the opposing Party shall be notified, a rea- 
sonable time in advance, of the decision to withdraw 
immunity. ee 


3. The Party withdrawing immunity shall, as soon 
as. possible, so inform the Commissioner-Genera! for 
cultural property provided‘for in the Regulations for 
the execution of the Convention, in writing, stating 
the reasons, 


CHAPTER Il 


TRANSPORT OF CULTURAL PROPERTY 
ARTICLE 12 


“TRANSPORT UNDER SPECIAL EROTECTION 


4.. Transport secliaisiyvaipuped in the transfer 
of cultural property, whether: within a territory or to 
another territory, may,at’the request of the High 
Contracting Party concerned, take place under spe- 
cial protection in accordance with the conditions 
specified in the Regiilations for the execution of the 
Convention. ; 


2. Transport under special protection shall take 
Place under the international supervision provided 
for in the aforesaid Regulations and shall display. the 
distinctive emblém described in Article 16., 


3. The High Contracting Parties shall refrain from 


any act of hostility directed against, transport under 
oe poe 
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ARTICLE 13 
TRANSPORT IN URGENT CASES 


1. If a-High Contracting Party considers that the 
safety of certain cultural property requires its trans- 
fer and that the matter is of such urgency that the 
procedure laid down in Article 12 cannot be followed, 
especially at the beginning of an armed conflict, the 
transport may display the distinctive emblem. des- 
cribed in Article 16, provided that an application 
for immunity referred to in Article 12 has not already 
been made and refused. As far as possible, notifi- 
cation of transfer should be made to the opposing 
Parties. Nevertheless, transport conveying cultural 
property, to the territory of another country may not 
display the distinctive emblem unless immunity has 
been expressly granted to it. 


2. The High Contracting Parties shali take, so far 
as possible, the necessary precautions to avoid acts 
of hostility directed against the transport described 
in paragraph 1 of the present Article and. displaying 
the distinctive emblem. 


ARTICLE 14 


IMMUNITY FROM. SEIZURE, CAPTURE AND PRIZE 


1, Immunity from seizure, placing in prize, or 
capture shall be granted to: 


(a) cultural property enjoying the protection 
provided for in Article 12. or that provided for 
in Article 13; 


(b) the means of transport exclusively engaged 
in the transfer of such cultural property. 


2. Nothing in the present Article shall limit the 
right of visit and search. 


CHAPTER IV 
PERSONNEL 
ARTICLE 15 


PERSONNEL 


As far as is consistent with. the interests of security, 
personnel engaged in the protection of cultural pro- 
perty.. shall, in the interests of such property, be 
‘respected and, if they fall into the hands’ of the 


N ee car 
bed 


opposing Party, shall be allowed to contifiue to. caIry 
out their duties whenever the cultural ey for 
which they are responsible has also. fel n into: the 
hands of the opposing Party. ¥ 
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CHAPTER V’. ° 


THE DISTINCTIVE EMBLEM - 


ARTICLE 16 
EMBLEM OF THE. CONVENTION 


1. The distinctive emblem of the Convention shall . 


take the form of a shield, pointed below, per saltire 
blue and white (a shield consisting of a royal-blue 
square, one of the angles of which forms the point 
of the shield, and of a royal-blue triangle above the 
square, the space on either side being taken up by 
a white triangle). 


2. The emblem: shall. be used alone, or repeated 
three times in a triangular formation (one shield 
below); under ‘the conditions provided for in 
Article 17. 


ARTICLE 17 


USE OF THE EMBLEM 


1. The distinctive emblem repeated three times 
may be used only as a means of identification of: 


(a) ‘immovable cultural property under special 
protection;, : 


(b) the transport of cultural property under the 
conditions provided for in Articles 12 and 13; 


" (c) improvised. refuges, under the conditions 
provided for in the Regulations for the execution of 
the Convention. : 


2. The distinctive emblem may be used alone only 
as a means Of identification of: 


(a) cultural property not under special protection; 


(b) the persons responsible for the duties of con- 


‘trol in accordance with the Regulations for. the 


execution of the Convention, . 


(c) the personnei engaged in the protection ot 
cultural property; 


(d) the identity cards ‘mentioned in the’ Regu- 
lations for the execution of the Convention. 
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3. During an armed conflict, the use of the dis- 
tinctive emblem in any other cases than those men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs of the present 
Article, and the use for any purpose whatever of a 
sign resembling the distinctive emblem, shall be 
forbidden, 


4. The distinctive emblem may not be placed on 
any immovable cultural property unless at the same 
time there is displayed an authorization duly dated 
and signed by the competent authority of the High 
Contracting Party. 


CHAPTER VI 
SCOPE OF APPLICATION OF THE CONVENTION 


. ARTICLE 18 


APPLICATION OF THE CONVENTION 


i. Apart from the provisions which shall take 
effect in time of peace, the present Convention shall 
apply in the event of declared war or of any other 
armed conflict which may arise between two or more 
of the High Contracting. Parties, even if the state of 
war is not recognized by one or more of them. 


2. The Convention shall also apply to all cases of 
partial or total occupation of the territory of a High 
Contracting Party, even if the said occupation meets 
with no armed. resistance. 


3. If one of the Powers in conflict is not a Party 
to the present. Convention, the Powers which are 
Parties thereto. shall nevertheless remain bound by it 
in their mutual relations. They shali furthermore be 
bound by the Convention, in relation to the said 
Power, if the latter has declared that it accepts the 
provisions therévf and so long as it applies them. 


ARTICLE 19. 


CONFLICTS: NOT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


4; In the’ event’ of an armed conflict’ not of'‘an 
international cliaracter’ occurring within the territory 
of one of the High Contfacting Parties, each party to 
the confiict shajl be bound to, apply, as..a minimum, 
the provisions of the present Convention which 
relate to respect for cultural property. 


rate ee 
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2. The parties to the conflict shall endeavour to 
bring into force, by means of special agreements, all 
or part of the other provisions of the present Con- 
vention. 


3. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. may offer its services to the 
porter to the connect 


4, The application of the preceding provisions 
shall not affect the legal status of the parties to 
the conflict. 


CHAPTER VIL 
EXECUTION OF THE CONVENTION 
ARTICLE 20 


REGULATIONS FOR THE EXECUTION OF THE CONVENTION 


The procedure by which the present Convention 
is to be applied’ is defined in the Regulations for its 
execution, which constitute an integral part thereof. 


ARTICLE 21 
PROTECTING POWERS 


The present Convention and the Regulations for 
its execution shall be applied with the co-operation 
of the Protecting Powers responsible for safeguarding 
the interests of the Parties to the conflict. - 


ARTICLE 22 
CONCILIATION PROCEDURE 


_1.. The Protecting Powers shail lend their good 
offices in all cases where they may deem it useful in 
the interests of cultural property, particularly if there 
is disagreement between the Parties to the conflict 
as to the application or interpretation of the provi- 
sions of the present Convention or the Regulations: 
for its execution, 


2. For this purpose, each of the Protecting Powers 
may, either at the invitation of one Party, of the 
Director-General of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Orgaiization, or on its: own 
initiative, propose ‘to the Parties. to the’ conflict’ a 
meeting ‘of ‘their’ ‘Tepresentatives, and fn particular 


of the authorities responsible for the protection of 
cultural property, if considered appropriate on suit- 
ably chosen neutral territory, The Parties. to the 
conflict shall be bound to give effect to the proposals 
for meeting made to them. The Protecting Powers 
shall propose for approval by the Parties to the 
conflict a person belonging to a neutral Power or a 
person presented by the Director-General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, which person shall be invited to take 
part in such a meeting in the capacity of Chairman. 


ARTICLE 23 . 


ASSISTANCE OF UNESCO 


2. The High Contracting Parties may call upon 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization for technical assistance in orga- 
nizing the protection of their cultural property, or in 
connexion with any other problem arising out of the 
application of the present Convention or the Regu- 
lations for its execution... The. Organization shall 
accord such assistance within the limits fixed by its 
programme and by its resources. 


2. The.Organization is authorized to make, on its 
own initiative, proposals on this matter to the High 
Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE 24 


SPECIAL AGREEMENTS 


1. The High Contracting Parties may conclude 
special agreements. for all matters concerning which 
they deem it suitable to make’ separate provision. 


2. No special agreement may be concluded which 
would diminish the protection afforded by the pre- 
sent Convention to cultural property’ and to the per- 
sonnel engaged in its protectlon. Sp ie ee 


ARTICLE 25 
DISSEMINATION OF THE CONVENTION 
The High Contracting Partles undertake, -in time of 
peace asin time of armed conflict; to disseminate 


the text of the present. Convention.and, the Regu- 
lations for its execution as widely as possible in their 
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respective countries. They undertake, in. particular, 
to include the study thereof in their programmes of 
military and, if possible, civilian training, go that 
its principles are.made known to the whole: popu- 
lation, especially the armed forces and personnel 
engaged in the protection of cultural property. 


ARTICLE 26 


TRANSLATIONS, REPORTS 


1. The High Contracting Parties shall communi- 
cate to one another, through the Director-General of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the. official translations of the 
present Convention and of the Regulations for its 
execution. 


2. Furthermore, at least once every four years, 
they shall forward to the Director-General a report 
giving whatever information they think suitable con- 
cerning any measures being taken, prepared or con- 
templated by their respective administrations in ful- 
filment of the present Convention and of the Regu- 
lations for its execution. 


ARTICLE 27 
MEETINGS 


1. The Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
may, with the approval of the Executlve Board, con- 
vene meetings of representatives of the High Con- — 
tracting Partles. He must convene such a meeting if 
at least. one-fifth of the High Contracting Parties so 
request. ; 5) ene 


2. Without prejudice to.any other functions which 
have. been conferred on it by the present Convention 
or the Regulations for its execution, the purpose of 
the meeting will be to study problems concerning 
the application of the Convention and of the Regu- 
lations for its execution,. and to formulate recom- 
mendations in respect thereof. 


3. The meeting may further undertake a revision 
of the Convention or the Regulatlons for Its exe- 
cution if the majority of the High Contracting Parties 
are: represented,‘ and:.in accordance: with’ the pro- 
visions.of Article 39; = in i 


ARTICLE 28 
SANCTIONS ie, Ke 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to take, 
within the framework of their ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction, all necessary steps to. prosecute and 
impose penal or disciplinary sanctions upon those 
persons, of whatever nationality, who commit or 
order to be committed a breach of the present 
Convention. 


FINAL PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE 29 


LANGUAGES 


1. The present Convention is drawn up in English, 
French, Russian and Spanish, the four texts being 
equally authoritative. : 


2. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization shall arrange for translations 
of the Convention into the other officlal languages 
of its General Conference. . 


ARTICLE 30 


SIGNATURE 


The present Convention shall bear the date of . 


14 May, 1954 and, until the’ ‘date of 31 December, 
1954, shall remain open for signature by all States 
invited to the Conference which met at The Hague 
from 2i April, 1954 to 14 May, 1954. 


ARTICLE 31 
RATIFICATION 


1, The present Convention shall be subject to 
ratification by signatory States in accordance with 
their respective constitutional procedures, 


2, The instruments of ratification shall be’ depo- 
sited with the Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational; Scientific and Cultural’ Organization. 


ARTICLE 32 
ACCESSION . 
From the date of its entry into force, the present 


Convention’ shall be open for-accession by all States 
mentioned in Article 30 which have hot signed it, as 
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well as any other State invited to accede by the 
Executive Board of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. Accession shall 
be effected by the deposit of an instrument of acces- 
sion with the Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


ARTICLE 33 


ENTRY INTO FORCE 


1. The present Convention shall enter into force 
three months after five instruments of ratification 
have been deposited. 


2. Thereafter, it shall enter into force, for each 
High Contracting Party, three. months after the de- 
posit of its. instrument of ratification or accession. 


3. The situations referred to in Articles 18 and i9 
shall give immediate effect to ratifications or acces- 
sions deposited by the Parties to the conflict either 
before or after the beginning of hostilities or occu- 
pation. In such cases the Director-General of the 
United Nations Educationai, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization shail transmit the communications 
referred to in Article 38 by the speediest method. 


ARTICLE 34 


EFFECTIVE APPLICATION 


1. Each State Party to the-Convention on the date 
of its. entry into. force shali take all necessary 
measures to ensure its effective appiication within a 
period of six months after such entry into force. 


2.. This period shall.be. six. months from. the date 
of deposit of the instruments of ratification. or 
accession for any State which deposits its instru- 
ment of ratification or accession after the date of the 
entry into force of the Convention. 


ARTICLE 35 


TRRRITORIAL EXTENSION. OF THE CONVENTION. 


_ Any High Contracting Party may, at the time of 
ratlfication ‘or accession, of at any: time thereafter, 


declare. by notification : addressed: to the Director- 
General. of the: United,:Nations .Educational, Scien: 
tific ‘and Cultural Organization; that the present:Con- 
vention shall extend: to all.or any.of. the. territories 
for. whose .internationali:relations. it is: responsible. 
The said notification: shall take effect: three. months 
after the :date of: its receipt... 


y 
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ARTICLE 36 


RELATION TO PREVIOUS CONVENTIONS 


1. In the relations between Powers, which are 
bound by the Conventions of The Hague concerning 
the Laws and Customs of War on Land (IV) and con- 
cerning Naval Bombardment in Time of War (IX), 
whether those of 29 July, 1899 or those. of 18 Octo- 
ber, 1907, and which are Parties to the present Con- 
vention, this last Convention shall be supplementary 
to the aforementioned Convention (IX) and to the 
Regulations annexed to the aforementioned Con- 
vention (IV) and shall substitute for. the emblem 
described in Article 5 of the aforementioned Con- 
vention (1X) the emblem described. in Article 16 of 
the present Convention, in cases in which the 
present Convention and the Regulations for its 
execution provide for the use of this distinctive 
emblem. 


2. In the relations between Powers which are 
bound by the Washington Pact of 15 April, 1935 for 


the Protection of Artistic and Scientific Institutions 


and of Historic Monuments (Roerich Pact) and which 
are Parties to the present Convention, the latter Con- 
vention shall be supplementary to the Roerich Pact 
and shall substitute for the distinguishing flag des- 
cribed in Article III of the Pact the emblem defined 
in Article 16 of the present Convention, in cases In 
which the present Convention and ‘the ‘Regulations 


for its.execution provide for _ use of this distinc- 
tive emblem. 


ARTICLE 37 
DENUNCIATION 


1, Each High Contracting Party.may denounce the 
present Convention, on its own behalf,.or on. behalf 
of. any terrjtory for. whose international relations it 
is responsible. 


2. ‘The denunciatlon shall be. notified by an instru- 
ment in writing, deposited .with the Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, Séientific and 
Cultural Organization. 
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3. The denunciation shall take effect one year 
after ‘the receipt of the instrument of denunciation: 
However, if, on ‘the ‘expiry “Of ‘this | petidd, the 
denouncing Parly is’ ‘involved ' in an ‘atmed conflict, 
the denunciation shall not take effect ‘\intil the end 
of hostilities, OF until the operations of repatriating 
cultural property are “completed, ‘whichever is the 
later. | 


ARTICLE 38: 


NOTIFICATIONS 

The 2 Diecior Conceal of ithe ‘United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization shall 
inform the States’ reférred to in. Articlés'‘30‘and*32, 
‘ag well as the’ United Nations, $f the deposit of ail the 
instruments: of ratifi¢ation, ‘accession or acceptance 
provided: for in Articlés. 31,'32 and 39 and of the 
notifications» ‘and ‘ detiuiiciations | provided for ‘tes- 
pectively in Artidlés 35; 37and fanaa ; 


a te in > ARTICLE 39. 


“RRVISION, oF: THE, CONVENTION “AND, OF THE, 


/REGULATIONS. FOR {TS. EXECUTION .., : 


7 ot “Any, High "Contracting Party may - ‘propose 
amendments to the present Convention or the Regu- 
lations for its execution. The text of any proposed 


arnenditient' ‘shall.be communicated: ta::the. Director- 
General’ of ‘the-United Natlons: Bdueational,:Scien- 
‘tifie'and Culturalk:Orgatiization’ who shall transmit it 
‘to “edch: High Gontracting,PRarty: with :the request 


that such Party reply :within: four months : stating 
whether it: - ; 


(a) desires that a Conference be convened to con- 
sider the proposed amendment; 


(b) favours the acceptance of the nrapoued 
cguemcnieny without; a.Conference; or. ...-.., 


foe 

* tel ‘favours’ the ‘rejection of the’ proposed: améda- 

“gaa without a ‘Céniference. " a ES Ieee ee ark 
freely a ith Tey dogeisg, satvagad ciel te ES et ie 

Hitec The. Direotor-Generel shall, ‘canamat, the,xaplies, 

received under paragraph { of the present. — 

to all High conkacene Partles.. ; 


3. If all the High Contracting Parties which have. 
within the ‘prescribed. time-limit,. stated, their,.view 


-to, the Director-General. of the United. Nations Fxiu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, pur- 
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suant to paragraph 1 (b).of this Article, inform him 
. that they favour acceptance of the amendment 
without a Conference, notification of their decision 
shall be made by the Director-General in accord- 
ance with. Article 38. The amendment shall become 
effective for all the High Contracting Parties on the 
expiry of ninety days from the date of such 
notification. 


4. The Director-General shall convene a Confe- 
rence of the High Contracting Parties to consider tha 
proposed amendment if requested to do so by more 

- than one-third of the High Contracting Parties. 


5. Amendments to the Convention or to the 
Regulations for its, execution, dealt with under the 
provisions of the preceding paragraph, shall enter 
into force only after. they have been unanimously 
adopted by the High. Contracting Parties represented 
at the Conference. and accepted by each of the High 
Contracting Parties, 


\ 


6. Acceptance by the High Contracting Parties of 
amendments to the Convention or to.the Regulations 
* for its execution, which have been adopted by the 
Conference mentioried in paragraphs 4 and 5, shall 
be effected by the deposit’ 6f a formal instrument 
with the Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and ‘Cultural Organization. 


7. After-the entry into force of, amendments to the 
present ‘Convention or to. the Regulations for its 
execution, only the text of the Convention or of the 
Regulations ‘for. its. execution thus amended..shall 
remain open for ratification or. accession. 


ARTICLE 49 


REGISTRATION 


In accordance with Article 102 of the: Charter.of 


the United Nations, the present Convention shall be 
registered with the Secretariat, of: the United, Nations 
at the request of the Director-General of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and’ Guibivral dedi nang 
zation. 


In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorized, 
have signed the present Convention. 

Done at The Hague, this fourteenth day of May, 
1954, in.a'single copy which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, and certified true 
copies of which shall be delivered to all the States 
referred to in Articles 30 and 32 as well as to the 
United Nations. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE EXECUTION OF THE 
CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION. OF 
_ CULTURAL PROPERTY IN THE EVENT 
OF ARMED CONFLICT 
CHAPTER 1. 
CONTROL 
, ARTICLE 1” 
INTERNATIONAL LIST OP PERSONS 


On the entry into force of the Convention, the 
Director-General of the United. Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization shall compile an 
international list consisting of all persons nominated 
by the High Contracting Parties as qualified to carry 
out :the functions of Commissioner+Genefai' for ‘Cul- 
tural Property. On: the initiative’ of thé “Director- 
General‘of the United Nations Educational; Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, this’list shall be periodi- 
cally: revised''on the basis of‘ requests formulated’ by 
the High Contracting Parties: 


ARTICLE 2 
ORGANIZATION OF CONTROL 


As soon as any High Contracting Party is engaged 
in an armed Conflict. to which Article 18 of the Con+ 
vention applies:- 


+ hoe Pettey 
gebogee shayetets : 


(a) It: shall: appoint’ ‘a: stopiteeuitative: for’ tatiana’ 
property: situated: in’ its .ternitéry; if it ‘is, in occu’ 
pation of another iterritony,, it shall’appoint'a special | 
representative: for: cubpie riopeay: $ tuated’ bus thet 
territory; 9 OB Feats betas 


en ceyby Bs 
(b) The Protecting. Power acting Tor. jaca ol the: 

Parties i ‘in -coptlict with such High Contracting Rarty. 

shall appoih t, delegates. accredited. to. the. lathe in. 


conformity, M with, A 
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J (phe Commiisyisings-General for ialttital 1 Property 
_ shall.bér appointed! t tocgit¢h *iehaarrairiect Party” 
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ARTICLE 3 


APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES OF PROTECTING POWERS 


The Protecting Power shall appoint its delegates 
from among the members of its. diplomatic or con- 
sular staff or, with the approval of the Party to 
which they will be accredited, from among other 
persons, 


is 


ARTICLE 4: 
APPOINTMENT ‘OF COMMISSIONER-GRNERAL 


1.: The Coiamisaonéstausral: doe Cultural: Pro- 
perty shail be chosen. from the international list of 
persons by joint agreement between the Party to 
which he. will be accredited. and the Protecting 
Powers § acting on behalf, of the opposing Parties. 


2... Should. the Parties ‘fail to: reach agreement 
within three weeks from the beginning of their -dis- 
cussions on this point, they shall request the Presi- 
dent of the International ‘Court of Justice to appoint 
the Commissioner-General, who shall not take up 
his duties until the Party to which he is accredited 
has approved his appointment. 

Pensa Be eS st 
iy: ARTICLE 5: 
FUNCTIONS. QF. DELEGATES» 

The. delegates of the. Protecting Powers shall take: 
note of violations of the, Convention, investigate}: 
with the approval of the Party to which they are 
accredited, the circumstances in which they have 


occurred, hake’ ‘Yepfesentations” Toedlly” to’! ‘Vectire 
their -cebsatn” ‘and, if necessary, dee my a 
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ARTICLE 6-° 
LM We) Makes tid et 


PONGHOnS OF. THB , COMMISSIONER GENERAL, 


“dy The Commniestoned-Gesteral for: ‘Cultural Pro 
perty shall deal :Withoalb matters referred‘ to him'in”’ 
connexion: with? therapplication’ ‘ofithe ‘Converitton: : 


* in. ‘conjtinotion with? the’representa tive: ‘of the: Patty 
‘to: which: hi henfentivotedtted arta ‘wth the delegates © 


PS ARID 


concerned, rhe 
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om ‘te 'dhall have | powers of gauge” and, aPRS Ate, 
ment in the cases specified in the present Regu- 
lations, 


3. With the agreement of the Party to which he 
is accredited, he shall have the right to order an 
investigation or to conduct it himself. 


4, He shall make any representations to the Par- 
ties to the conflict or to their Protecting Powers 
which he deems useful for the application of the 
Convention. 


5. He shall draw up such reports as may be ne- 
cessary on the application of the Convention and 
communicate them to the Parties concerned and to 
their Protecting Powers. He shall send copies to the 
Director-Genéral of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, who may make 
use only of their technical contents. 


6. If there is no Protecting Power, the Commis- 
sioner-General shall exercise the functions of the 
Protecting Power. as laid down in Articles 21 and 22 
of the Convention. | 


ARTICLE ? 
INSPECTORS AND EXPERTS 


1, Whenever the Commissioner-General for Cul- 
tural Property considers it necessary, either at. the 
request of the delegates concerned or after consul- 
tation with them, he shall propose, for the approval 
of the Party to which he is accredited, an inspector 
of cultural property to be charged with a specific 
mission. An inspector shall be ‘responsible only to 
the Commissioner-General. 


2. The Commigsioner-General, delegates and in- 
spectors may. have recourse to the services of ex- 


perts, who will also be proposed. for the approval of 


the Party mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
ARTICLE 8 


DISCHARGE OF THE MISSION OF CONTROL 


The Commissioners-General for Cultural Property, 
delegates. of the Protecting Powers; inspectors and 
experts. shall in:no case exceed their mandates. In 
particular,. they, shall take account of the security 
needs of the High. Contracting Party to which they 
are. accredited: and shall:.in all circumstances. act in 
accordance with the requirements of the military 
situation as communicated to them by that High 
Contracting Party. 
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ARTICLE 9 
SUBSTITUTES FOR PROTECTING POWERS 


If a Party to the conflict does not benefit or ceases 
to benefit from the activities of a Protecting Power, 
a neutral State may be asked to undertake those 
functions of a Protecting Power which concern the 
appointment of a Commissioner-General for Cultural 
Property in accordance with the procedure laid | 
down in Article 4 above, The Commissioner-General 
thus appointed shall, if need be, entrust to inspectors 
the functions of delegates of Protecting Powers as 
specified in the present Regulations. 


ARTICLE 10 
EXPENSES .. 


The remuneration and expenses of the Commissio- 
ner-Genera] for Cultural. Property, inspectors and 
experts shall be met by the Party to which they are 
accredited. Remuneration and expenses of delegates 
of the Protecting Powers shall be. subject to agree- 
ment between those Powers and the States whose 
interests they are safeguarding. 


CHAPTER Il 
SPECIAL PROTECTION 
ARTICLE 1! 
IMPROVISED REFUGES | 


1, If, during an armed conflict, any High Con- 
tracting Party is induced. by unforeseen circumstan+ 
ces.to set up an. improvised refuge and desires that 
it should be. placed under special:protection,: it shall 
communicate. this fact-forthwith to. the: Commissio- 
ner-General accredited to that Party. 


2, If the Commissioner-General considers that 
such & measure is‘jtistified by the circumstances and 
by the importati¢e of the cultural property sheltered 
in’ this ‘dmptfovised’ refuge, ‘he may authorize the 
High Contracting Party to display on such refuge 
the distinctive emblem defined in Article 16 of the 
Convention. He,shall communicate, his decision. with- 
out delay. to. tha delegates: of. the: Protecting Powers 
who are concerned, each of whom may, within a 
time-limit of 30 days, order the immediate with- 
drawal of the emblem. 


3. As soon as such delegates have signified their 
agreement or if the time-limit of 30 days has passed 
without any of the delegates concerned having made 
an objection, and if, in the view of the Commissio- 
ner-General, the refuge fulfils the conditions laid 
down in Article 8 of the Convention, :the Commis- 
sioner-General shall request the Director-General of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization to enter the refuge in the Regis- 
ter of Cultural Property under Special Protection. 


ARTICLE 12 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER OF CULTURAL . PROPERTY 
UNDER SPECIAL PROTECTION . 


1. An "International Register of Cultural Property 
under Special Protection” shall be prepared. 


2. The Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
shali maintain this Register. He shall furnish copies 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
to the High Contracting Parties. 


3. The Register shall be divided into sections, 
each in the name of a High Contracting Party. Each 
section ‘shall be gub- -divided into three paragraphs, 
headed: Refuges, Centres contdining - Monuments, 
Other Immovable Cultural Property. The Director- 
General shall determine what details each section 
shall contain. 


ARTICLE i3 
REQUESTS FOR REGISTRATION 


1, Any High Contracting Party may submit to the 
Director-General of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization an application 
for. the entry in the: Register of certain refuges, 
centres containing: monuments or other ‘immovable 
cultural property: situated: within its: territory: Such 
application shall contain a description of the loca- 
tion of such property and Shall. certify. that the 


property complies with: the provisions of Article. 8.: 


of the Convention. 


2. In the event Of .occupation,: the Occupying 
Power shall be competent to make: such. application: 


3. The Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
shall, without delay, send-copies of applications for 
registration to each of the High Contracting Partles. 


ARTICLE t4 


OBJECTIONS 


1, Any High Contracting Party may, by letter 
addressed to the Director-General of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, lodge an objection to the registration: of cul- 
tural property. This letter must be received by him 
within four months of the day on which he, sent a 
copy of the application for registration. 


2. Such objection shall state the reasons giving 
rise to it, the only valid grounds being that: 


(a) the property is not cultural property; 


(b) the property does not comply with the con- 
ditions mentioned in Article 8 of the Convention. 


3. The Director-General shall send a copy of the 
letter of objection to the High Contracting Parties 
without delay. He shall, if necessary, seek the ad- 
vice. of the International Committee on Monuments, 
Artistic and Historical Sites’ and Archaeological 
Excavations and also, if he thinks fit, of any other 
competent organization or person. 


4, The. Director-General, or the High Contracting 
Party requesting registration, may make whatever 
representations. they deem necessary to the High 
Contracting Parties which lodged the objection, with 
a view to causing the gbjection to be withdrawn. 


5. If a High Contracting Party which has made’ an 
application for registration in time of peace becomes 
involved in an armed conflict before the entry has 
been made, the cultural property concerned shall at 
once be provisionally entered in the Register, by the 
Director-General, pending the confirmation, with- 
drawal or cancellation of any objection that may be, 
or may have been, made, 


6. If, within a period of six months from the date 
of receipt. of the letter of objection, the Director- 
General has not received from the High Contracting 
Party’ lodging the objection a communication stating 


‘that it has been withdrawn, the High Contracting. 
. Party applying for registration may request-arbi- 


tration in accordance with the procedure in ey for 
lowing paragraph, 
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7, The request for arbitration shall not be made 
more than one year after the date of receipt by the 
Director-General of the letter of objection. Each. of 
the two Parties to the dispute shall appoint an arbi- 
trator. When more than one objection has been 
lodged against an application for registration, the 
High Contracting Parties which have lodged the ob- 
jections shall, by common consent, appoint a single 
arbitrator, These two arbitrators shall select a chief 
arbitrator from the international list mentioned in 
Article 1 of the present Regulations. If such arbitra- 
tors cannot agree upon their choice, they shall ask 
the President of the International Court of Justice 
to appoint a chief arbitrator who need not neces- 
sarily be: chosen from the international list. The arbi- 
tral tribunal thus constituted shall fix its own proce- 
dure. There shall be no appeal from its. decisions. 


8. Each of the High Contracting Parties) may 
declare, whenever a dispute to which it .is a Party 


arises, that it does not wish to apply the arbitration 


procedure provided for in the preceding paragraph. 
In such cases, the objection.to an application for re- 
gistration shall be submitted by the Director-Gene- 
ral. to the High Contracting Parties. The objection 
will be confirmed only if the High Contracting Par- 
ties so decide by a two-third majority of the High 
Contracting Parties. voting. The vote shall be taken 
by: correspondence, unless the: Director-General of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and -Cul:- 
turai Organization deems it essential to convene a 
meeting under the powers conferred upon him by 
Article 27 of the Convention, If the Director-General 
decides to proceed with the vote by-correspondence, 
he shall invite the High Contracting Parties to trans- 
mit their votes. by sealed letter within six months 
from the day on which they were invited to do so. 


ARTICLE 16°* -‘ 


=o. 


1. The Director-General of the United Nations, 


Educational; Scientific and Cultural “Organization, 


shall causé to be entered in the Register, under, ry 


seriai’ number;*é@ach item of’ property, for which 


application ‘for registration is made, provided that he, 
has not received! an-objection within the “Hme-limit 


prescribed in paragraph 1 of Article 14, 


2. If an objection has been lodged, and without 
prejudice to the provision of paragraph 5 of Article 
14, the Director-General shall enter property in the 
Register only if the objection has been withdrawn 
or hag failed to be confirmed following the proce- 
dures laid down in either paragraph 7 or paragraph 8 
of Article 14. 


3. Whenever paragraph 3. of Article 11 applies, 
the Director-General shall enter property in the 
Register if so requested by the Commissioner-Gene- 
ral for Cultural Property. 


4. The Director-General shall send without delay 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, to 
the High Contracting Parties, and, at the request of 
the Party applying for registration, to all other 
States referred to in Articles 30 and 32 of the Con- 
vention, a certified copy of each entry in the Regis- 
ter. Entries shall become effective thirty days after 
despatch of such copies. 


ARTICLE 16 
CANCELLATION 


1. The Director-General of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
shall cause the registration of any property to be 
cancelled: 


(a) at the request of the High Contracting Party 
within whose territory the cultural property is 
situated; 


(b) if the High Contracting Party which requested 
registration has denounced ‘the'Convention,’ and 
when that denunciation hag taken effect; 


(c) in the special case provided -for in Article 14, 
paragraph 5,. when an objection hasbeen confirmed: 
following. the. procedures:. mentioned either in para- 
graph 7 or in, paragraph 8 as ebeaaeae 


Leeds 


2. The Director-General ‘shall send without delay, 
to the Secretary-Génerdl Of the United Nations and 
to all States which received a copy of the entry in 
the Register, a certified copy of {ts cancellation. 
Cancellation: sitall ‘take: effect Guiry. days ‘after the 


‘despatch’ of: ‘such: — 
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CHAPTER II 
TRANSPORT OF CULTURAL PROPERTY 


ARTICLE 17 


PROCEDURE TO OBTAIN IMMUNITY 


1. The request mentioned in paragraph 1 of Arti- 
cle 12 of the Convention shall be addressed to the 
Commissioner-General for Cultural Property. It shali 
mention the reasons on which it is based and specify 
the approximate number and the importance of the 
objects to be transferred, their present location, the 
tocation now envisaged, the means of transport to be 
used, the route to be followed, the date proposed for 
the transfer, and any other relevant information. 


2. If the Commissioner-General, after taking such 
opinions as he deems fit, considers that such transfer 
is justified, he shall consult those delegates of the 
Protecting Powers who are concerned, on the mea- 
sures proposed for carrying it out. Following such 
consultation, he shall notify the Parties to the :con- 
flict concerned of the transfer, including in such noti- 
fication all useful information. - 


3. The Commissioner-General shall appoint one 
or more inspectors, who shall satisfy themselves that 
only the property stated in the request is to be 
transferred and that the transport is to be by the 
approved methods and bears the distinctive emblem. 
The inspector or inspectors shall accompany the pro- 
perty to its destination. 


ARTICLE 18 
TRANSPORT ABROAD 


Where the transfer under special protection is to 
the territory of another country, it shall be governed 
not only by Article 12 of the Convention and by 
Article {7 of the present Regulations, but by the 
following further provisions: 


(a) while the cultural property remains on the ter- 
ritory of another State, that State shall be its 
“depositary and shal! extend to it as great a measure 
of care as that which it bestows upon its own cul- 
tural property of comparable importance; 


(b) the depositary State shall return the property 
only on the cessation of the conflict; such return 
shall be effected within six months from the date on 
which it was requested; 
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(c) during the various transfer operations, and - 
while it remains on the territory of another State, 
the cultural property shall be exempt from confis- 
cation and may not be disposed of either by the 
depositor or by the depositary. Nevertheless, when 
the safety of the property requires it, the depositary 
may, with the assent of the depositor, have the 
property transported to the territory of a. third 
country, under the conditions laid down in the 
present articie; ; 


(d) the request for special protection shall indi- 
cate that the State to whose territory the property is 
to be transferred accepts the provisions of the pre- 
sent Article. 


ARTICLE 19 


OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


Whenever a High Contracting Party occupying - 
territory of another High Contracting Party transfers 
cultural property to a refuge situated elsewhere in 
that territory, without being able to follow the pro- 
cedure provided for in Article 17 of the Regulations, 
the transfer in question shall not be regarded as 
misappropriation within the meaning of Article 4 of 
the Convention, provided that the Commissioner- 
General for Cultural Property certifies in writing, 
after having consulted the usual custodians, that 
such transfer was rendered necessary by circums- 
tances. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DISTINCTIVE EMBLEM 
ARTICLE 20 
AFFIXING OF THE EMBLEM 


i. The placing of the distinctive embiem and its 
degree of visibility shall be left to the discretion of 
the competent authorities of each High Contracting 
Party. It may be displayed on flags or armiets; it 
may be painted on an object or represented in any 
other appropriate form. 


2. However, without prejudice to any possible 
fuller markings, the emblem ‘shall, in the event of 
armed conflict and in the cases mentioned i in Articles 
12 and‘13 of the Convention, be placed on the 
vehicles of transport so as to be clearly visible in 
daylight trom the air as well as from the ground. 

_ The emblem shall be visible from the ground: 


(a) at regular intervals sufficient to indicate 
clearly the perimeter of a centre containing monu- 
ments under special protection; 


(b) at the entrance to other immovable cultural 
property under special protection. 


ARTICLE 21 
IDENTIFICATION OF PERSONS 


_ 1, The persons mentioned in Article 17, para- 
graph 2 (b) and (c) of the Convention may wear an 
armilet bearing the distinctive emblem, issued and 
stamped by the competent authorities, - 


2. Such” persons shall carry a special identity 
card bearing the distinctive emblem. This card shall 
mention at least the surname and first names, the 
date of birth, the title or rank, ‘and the function of the 
holder. The card , shall bear the ‘photograph of the 
holder .as well as his signature ‘or his” ‘fingerprints, 
or both. It shall bear the embossed stamp’ of the 
competent authorities. 


3. Each High Contracting Party shal! make out 
its own type of identity card, guided by the model 
annexed, by way of example, to the present Regu- 
lations. The.High.Contracting Parties ‘shall transmit 
to each other a specimen of the model they are 
using. Identity cards shall be made out, if possible, 
at least in duplicate, one copy being kept by the 
issuing Power. 


ALE PE bs 


“A The said ‘persons, may not, ‘without legitimate 
teagon, bé. deprived of their’ ey ene or of ie 
tight” to ‘wear the armlet. : 
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COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF TREATY PROVISIONS 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (II) 
of 1899 


Convention (II) with res- 
sect to the Laws and Cus- 


— ee 


toms of Wear an Land and 


Annex to the Convention. 
Treaty Series, No.4Q3. . 


Article 1; The high con- 
trecting Parties shall... 
issue instructions to. . 
their armed land forces, 
Which shall be in con- 
formity with the. 
"Regulations respecting 
the laws and customs. of 
"war on lend" annexed. ta.. 
the present Convention. 


Article 2: The provisions 
contained in the ,Regula- 


tions mentioned in Article. 
1 are only binding on the 


contracting Powers, in 


or more of them . ,. 
These provisions ~ 

shall cease to be bind- 

inz from the. time: when, | 


a 


case of war between two . 


whe 
ae a wer between contract. 


ing Powers, a non-contract- 


ing Power joins one of 


the is 7 


weber AWG? & 


. inst: 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IV). 


of 1907 


Convention (IV)respecting. 


the Laws and Customs of 


so ee ee 


‘the Convention. 


‘Treaty. Series, No.539. 


Article, 1: The contract~ 


ing. Powers ‘shall issue 


rugtions to their 
armed land forces which 
shall bé in conformity 


with ‘the Regulations re- 


, Specting, fhe laws and 
customs of.war on land, 


» annexed. to the present 


, Convention. 


Article 2; The provisions 
contained in the Regula- 


tions referred to in 


Arti¢le 1, as well as in 
the present, Convention, 
do not apply except be- 
tween contracting Powers, 
and, then only if all the 
_belligerents are parties 
to. the: Convention. 


~ 


APPENDIX II 


FOR PROTECTION OF CULTURAL PROPERTY IN TIME OF WAR 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX). 


of 1907 


Convention concerning 
Bombardment by Naval 
Forces in Time of War 
Treaty Series,No.542. . 


INTER-AMERICAN 
TREATY of 1935 


Protection of 
Artistic and Scien-. 
tific Institutions 
and Historic Mon-" 
uments, 


. Treaty Series 899 
Article 1: The 


historic monuments, 
museums, scientific, 
artistic, education- 
al and cultural in- 
stitutions shall be 
considered as neu-. 
tral and as such re- 
spected and. protect- 
ed by belligerent. 

' The same re- 
spect and protection 
shall be due to the 
personnel of the 
institutions 
mentioned above, 

The same re-— 
spect and protec- 
tion shall be | 
accorded to the 
historical monumen- 
ts, museums, scien- 
tific,artistic, ~~ 
educational and 
cultural insti- 


‘ tutions in time of 


peace as well as 
in war. 


CONVENTION OF 1954 
FOR PROTECTION OF 


CULTURAL PROPERTY 


‘The preamble descri 


bes the intentions 


underlying the pre- 
‘paration of the Con- 
vention. The Con- 


tracting Parties 
state their determin 


_ ation.to teke all 
possible steps to 


protect cultural 
property which, by 
reason of the de- 


_velopments in the 


technique of warfare 
is in increasing 
danger of destruc- 
tion. The High Con- 
tracting Patties 
also récogntze that 
damage of cultural 
property means da- 
mage to the cultural 
heritage of all man 


kind and consider it 
_ important, that this 


heritage shall 


-recelye internation- 
al protection, which 


cannot be effective 
unless both netional 
and international 


_médsures have been 


teken to organize 
it in time of peace. 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION(II):THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IV): THE HAGUE CONVENTION 


G6 


of 1899 


of 1907 


Article 3: A belligerent 
party which violates the 
provisions of the said 
Regulations, shall, if © 
the case demands, be 
liable to pay compensa- 
tion. It shall be re- 
sponsible for all acts 
committed by persons 
forming part of its 
armed forces. 


Article 4: The present 


. Convention, duly rati- 


fied, shall as between 
the Contracting Powers, 
be substituted for the 
Convention of the 29th 
July, 1899.. The Conven- 
tion of 1899 remains in 
force as between the 
Powers which signed it, 
and which do not also 
ratify the present 
Convention, 

x x % 


(IX) of 1907 


so ©« © © © @ #8 # 4&6 


INTER-AMERICAN 
TREATY OF 1935 


Article 2: The 
neutrality of, and 
protection and re- 
spect due to, the 
monuments and in- 
stitutions 
mentioned in the 
preceding article, 
shall be recognized 
in the entire ex- 
panse of territories 
subject to the 
sovereignty of each 
of the signatary 
and acceding States, 


- without any 


discrimination as 
to the State 
allegiance of said 
monuments and in- 
stitutions. The 
respective govern- 
ment agree to 

adopt the measures 
of internal legisla- 
tion necessary to 
insure said pro- 
tection and respect. 


CONVENTION OF 1954 
FOR PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 


Chapter I deals with 
"General Provisions 
Regarding Protection”. 
Article 1 defines 
cultural property, 
which it divides into 
three categories: 

(a) movable or in- 
movable property that 
is of great importance 
to the cultural herit~ 
age of every people; 
(b) buildings whose’ 
main and effective 
purpose is to pre- 
serve or exhibit 
movable cultural 
property; and (c) 
centers containing 

a large amount of 
cultural property. 


The same chapter 
then deals with the 
safeguarding of and 
respect for cultural 
property. 


These general pro- 
visions further pro- 
hibit any form of 
theft, pillage or 
misappropriation of 
cultural property, 
any acts of van- 
dalism or reprisals 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (II) . 
of 1899 


Annex to the Convention. . 


re er re 


ee 


Section II. On Hostilities. 
Chapter I. On Means of In-. 
_ Juring the Enemy. 5: Sieges 2 
and Bombardments. . 
%* # * 4 


Article 23: Besides the ., 
- prohibitions provided by . 
_ Special Conventions, it is. 
especially prohibited. ° 
_ * ee 5 
a 

(g) To destroy or ‘ 
seize the enemy's prop- . 
erty unless such destruc- . 
tion or seizure be impera-. 
tively demanded by the ‘ 
necessities. of war. 8 

xe * 


Article 25: The attack or . 
’ bombardment of towns, . 
villages, habitations, 
or buildings which are 
not defended is prohibi- . 
ted ee * 

Article 27: In sieges and > 
bombardments ell necessary: 


steps should be taken to » 
spere as far es possible 
' edifices devoted to 


. taken to spare, as 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IV 
of 1907 


Annex to the Convention . 


Re egulations respecting 7 
Laws and Customs of War . 


SSS 


on Land and Annex to :. 
the Con Convention. . 


Section II. Hostilities. . 
Chapter 1. Means of In- . 
juring the Eneny, , Sleges, 


and Bombardaments. 
%* %* 


Article 23: In addition . 
to the prohibitions pro- . 
vided by special Con- . 
ventions, it 1s especial-. 
ly forbidden. . 

ex % 


(g) To destroy or . 
seize the enemy's pro- . 
perty unless such destruc~ 
tion or seizure be in- 
peratively demanded by 
the necessities of war. . 

x % # ah 
Article 25: The attack or. 
bombardment by whatever . 


. means, of towns, villages, 


dwellings, or buildings . 
which are undefended Is. 
prohibited. . 


HX * 
Article 27: In sieges 


‘and bombardments all 


necessary steps mist be : 
far °* 


as possible, buildings . 


of 1907 


Convention concerning 
Bombardment by Naval 

Forces in Time of War 
Treaty Series, No. 542. 


Chapter I. The Bombard- 


or Buildings. 


Article 1. The bombard- 
ment by naval forces of 
undefended ports, towns, 
villages, dwellings, or 
buildings is Porbacden: 


Chapter II.General Pro- 


, Visions 


Article 5: In bombard- 
ments by naval forces 


all the necessary 
measures must be taken 


. THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX). 


e 


° 


. ment of Undefended Ports, « 
.Towns, Villages, Dwellings. 


° 


. 


. time of signa- 


INTER-AMERICAN 
TREATY of 1935 


CONVENTION OF 1954 
FOR PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 
Protection of 


Artistic and In respect of such 
Scientific In- property, as well as 


the requisitioning 
of moveble cultural 


stitutions and 
Historic Mon- 


uments. property in the terri- 
Treaty Series, tory of another Party. 
No. 899. 


After a provision 
applicable in the 
event of occupation, 
the Convention pro- 
vides for Contracting 
Parties to introduce 
in time of peace 
into the military 
regulations such pro- 
visions @s may ensure 
observance of the 
Convention, and to 
the circle on a foster in the members 
white backgrou- of their armed forces 
nd) in accordan- a spirit of respect 
ce with the model for the culture and 
attached to this cultural property of 
treaty. all peoples. They 
also undertake to 
Article 4; The establish, within 
signatory Govern-their armed forces, 
ments and those services or spe- 
which accede to cialist personnel 
this treaty, whose purpose will be 
shall send to the to secure respect for 
Pan American — cultural property. 
Union, at the 


Article 3: In 
order to identi- 
fy the monuments 
and institutions 
mentioned in 
Article 1, use 
may be made of 
a distinctive 
flag (red circle 
with a triple 
red sphere in 


Chapter II, entiiled 


ture or acces~ "Special Protection", 


sion, or at eny 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION(I1):THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IV: THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IX): 


of 1899 


religion, art, science,. 
and charity, hospitals . 
and »sleces where the . 
sick and wounded are. 
collected, provided . 
they are not used at . 
the seme tine for mili-. 
tary purposes. ‘ 


‘oO 
—] e 


The besieged should . 
indicate these build- . 
ings or pkaces by some . 
particular and ‘visible . 
signs, ‘which should ‘ 
previously be ‘hotified . 


to the assailants. . 
Article 28:. The. pillage. 
of a town or place, . 
even when taken by- . 


assault, is prohibited.. 


of 1907 


dedicated to religion, . 
art, science or chari- . 
table purposes, histor-, 
ic monuments, hospitals, 
and places where the . 
sick and wounded are . 
collected, provided ‘ 
they are not being . 
used for military 


purposes. ; 


It is the duty of the . 
besieged to indicate. 
the presence of such : 
buildings or places by . 
distinctive and visible. 
signs, which shall be .. 


notified to the enemy . 
beforehand. . 
Article 28: The pil- . 
lage of a town or place. 


even when taken by as- 
sault, is prohibited. . 


of 1907 


by the commander to 
spare as far as pos- 
sible sacred edifices, 
buildings used for 
artistic, scientific 
or charitable purposes, 
historic monuments, 
hospitals, and places 
where the sick or 
wounded are collected, 
on the understanding 
that they are not 
used at the same time 
for military purposes. 


It is the duty of the 
inhabitants to indicate 
such monuments, edifi- 
ces, places by visible 
signs, which shall con- 
sist of large stiff 
rectangular panels 
divided diagonally in- 
to two colored tri- 
angular portions, the 
upper portion black, 
the lower portion 
white. 


Article 7: A town or 
place, even when taken 
by storm, may not be 
pillaged. 


INTER-AMERICAN : 
TREATY OF 1935 


time thereafter, 
a list of the 
monument and in- 
stitution for 
which they desire 
the protection 
agreed to in 
this treaty. 


The Pan- 
American Union, 
when notifying 
the governments of 
signatures or ac- 
cessions, shall 
also send the 
list of monuments 
and institutions 
mentioned in this 
article, and shall 
inform the other 
Governments of any 
changes in said 
list. 
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states that a limited 
number of refuges in- 
tended to shelter 


‘movable cultural 


property in the event 

of armed conflict 
centers containing 
monuments, and other 
immoveble cultural 
property of very great 
importance may be 
granted extra protection 


provided that, in par- 


ticular, they are situ- 
ated at an adequate 
distance from any 
military objective and 
that they are not used 
for military purposes. 


Special protection is 
granted by entry in an 
International Register 
kept by the Director- 
General of Unesco. 
Contracting Parties 
undertake to ensure 
the immunity of such 
cultural property ; ; 
this immunity may be 
withdrawn only in 
really exceptional 
cases of unavoidable 
military necessity, which 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (II). THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IV). THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX) 


of 1899 


Section III. On Mili- 
tary Authority ‘over 
Hostile Territory. 
Treaty Series, No.403 


Article 46: Family 
honors and rights, 
individual lives and 
private property, as 
well as religious con- 
victions and liberty, 
must be respected. 


Private property can 
not be confiscated. 


Article 47: Pillage is 
formally ‘forbidden, 


ee 
& 


. Article 46: Family honors . 
and rights, the lives of 
persons, and private pro- 


of 1907 


Section III. Military 


Authority over the Terri- 
tory of the Hostile State. 


Treaty Series, No.530. 


perty, as well .as re- 
ligious convictions and 


practice must be respec- 


. ted. 


ss e© © # @& @ © ® @ 


Private property can not 


be confiscated. 


Article 47: Pillage is 
formally forbidden. 
x *% # 


of 1907 


Convention concerning . 


Bombardment by Naval ., 


Forces in Time of War . 


. Treaty Series, No.542.. 


-_ 2 e 2 © 8 @ 


. INTER-AMERICAN 
TREATY of 1935 


Protection of 
Artistic and 
Scientific Insti- 
tutions and monu- 
ments. Treaty 
Series, No.899. 


Article 5. The 
monuments and 
institutions 
mentioned in 
Article 1 shall 
cease to enjoy 
the privileges 
recognized in 
the present 
treaty in case 
they are made use 
of for military 
purposes. 
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can be established 

only by the officer 
commanding a force 

the equivalent of a 
division in size or 
larger. 


Chapters III and IV 
deal respectively 
with the transport 
of cultural property 
and of personnel. 


Chapter V deals with 
the distinctive 
emblem. 


Chapter VI deals with 
the field of appli- 
cation of the Con- 
vention and stipu- 
lates, in particular, 
that it shall apply 
in the event of 
declared war or of 
any other armed 
conflict which may 
arise between two or 
more of the Con- 
tracting Parties, 
even if the state of 
war ls not recognized 
by one or more of 
them. The Contracting 
Party is occupied, 


on 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION( II): THE HAGUE CONVENTION(IV): THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IX): INTER-AMERICAN : 


of 1899 


Article 56: The property 
‘of the communes, that of 
religious, charitable 
and educational institu- 
tions, and those of arts 
and science, even when 
State property, shall be 
treated as private pro- 
perty. 


All seizure of, and de- 
struction, or intention- 
al damage done to such 

. Imstitutions, to histor- 

‘ieal monuments, works of 
art or science, is 

' prohibited and - should 

- be made! the subject -of 
proceedings. Vy 


of 1907 


Article 56: The property. 
of municipalities, that . 
institutions dedicated . 
to religion, charity and. 
education, the arts and . 


sciences, even when . 
State property, shall be. 
treated as private . 
property. » 8 


All seizure of, destruc-. 
tion or wilful damage . 
dane to institutions of . 
this character, historic. 
monuments, works of art . 
and science, is forbidden 
and should be made the . 
subject of legal pro- e 
ceedings. ° 


of 1907. 


“1.- These articles of The Hague Convention (II) of 1899 were derived from the 


Declaration: of Brussels of 1874, e.g., Article VIII of the Draft Declaration 


reads-as follows: 


"The property of communes, institutions devoted to religion, 
charity, and education, to arts and sciences, even when state 
property, shall be treated as private property. 


- “AL1 seizure of, and destruction of, or intentional demage to 
_guch institutions, to historical monuments, works of art or 
science, ‘should be made the subject of proceedings by the 
competent authorities." 


TREATY OF 1935 : 
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even if that occu- 
pation meets with no 
armed resistance, and 
in the event of a 
conflict not of an 
international | 
character. In the 
latter case, UNESCO 
may offer its ser- 
vices to the parties 
to the conflict. 


‘Chapter VII is con- 


cerned with the exe- 
cution of the Con- 
vention, which is to 
be applied with the 
cooperation of the 
Protecting Powers 
usually responsible 
for safeguarding the 
interests of the 
Parties during a con- 
flict. Immediately 
any Contracting Party 
is involved in an 
armed conflict, these 
powers will arrange 
for a "Commissioner- 
General for Cultural 
Property" to be 
accredited to that 
Party; he will have an 
important part to play 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IT): 
1899 


of 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IV): 
of 1907 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IX): 
of 1907 
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CONVENTION OF 1954 
FOR PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 


in ensuring that 
Parties to the conflict 
observe the provisions 
of the Convention. 


Furthermore, this 
chapter makes pro- 
vision for concili- 
ation procedure in 
certain cases and for 
the possibility of 
concluding special 
agreements, provided 
that they do not 
limit the protection 
already afforded by 
the Convention. 


The Final provisions 
deal with the effec- 
tive application of 
the Convention, its 
territorial extension, 
its relation to 
previous conventions 
and the procedure for 
denunciation and 
revision. 


In the Protocol, the 
Contracting Parties 
undertake to prevent 
the exportation of 
cultural property from 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION(II) : THE HAGUE CONVENTION(IV) : THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX) : INTER-ASERICAN : CONVENTION OF 1954 


of: 1899 of 1907 : of 1907 : TREATY OF 1935 : FOR PROTECTION OF 
o (FURAE SOBER TY 
Pa SMC PTO oT 


MT Sere tetri toh) dbcu- 
Saad by then '@irin 
'} +e armed ¢énfifet and. 
if any such property 
- td névertheless 
“- tmpdeted nto the 
” terrttory 6f als” 
~~ Contracting Barty, 
) tolteturn/it, at the 
2 dlodd de “gett thes, 
c 7 "to" the détipe tit 
authori ttés’ of ‘the 
"territory previously 
’ oeétipied. “isudh ‘ 
Q eae _, Property may never 
= aie. | be fetatned as, wer 
a “reparations. ©" 


TOT 


‘Seetion II of the 
' Protocol Tays down 
“that cultural property 
coming from the ter- 
_.. ritory of. a Contractin 
_; Party and deposited 
_ by it within ‘the 
territory of another 
; Contracting Party 
for the purpose of 
seotagttig tue as 
 propeftty ‘agafagt the 
” dangers 6 an armed 
‘conflict, shall, at 
_., he, close of hostili- 
; . a ties, be returned by 
oo) “ . eo oe oe +» . Mheclatter! to tp. 
wi Ni EO has, Oe ie Soe oo Ae -" @ombetent authorities 
of the territory fron 
which it came. 


SUMMARY OF RATIFICATIONS, ADHESIONS, AND SIGNATURES, TO THE CONVENTIONS AND TREATY CONTAINING 
ARTICLES FOR THE PROTECTION OF CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS AND HISTORIC MONUMENTS 


TSE HAGUE CONVENTION (II) 


of 1899 


——— i 


Annex to the Convention 
‘Signed at The Hague, 
July 29, 1899. 


Treaty Series, No. 403, 
_ RATTIPICATIONS 
. By Signatory Powers 


Austria-Hungary 
Belgiun ; 
5 


BG 
Bulgaria 
Denmark 


| France 
_ Germany 
: Great Britain 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IV).. 


of 1907 


Convention (IV) respec- 


ting the Laws and Customs. 


. of War on Land and Annex , 


. 


‘to the Convention. 


Signed at The Hague, 
October 18, 1907. 


‘Treaty Series, No. 539 


RATIFICATIONS 
By Signatory Powers 


Austria-Hungary* 
Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


Cuba 


Denmark 


France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX). INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION OF 1954 


of 1907 


Convention concerning 
Bombardment by Naval 


. October 17, 1907. 


. Treaty Series, No. 542. 


RATIFICATIONS 
By Signatory Powers 


. Austria-Hungary* 


Belgium 
Bolivia 


- Brazil 


Cuba 


+ Denmark 


France 
Germany 

Great Britain 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


TREATY OF 1935 


»Protection of 
-Artistic and 


-Scientific Insti- 
. tutions and Hist- 


-oric Monuments. 


-Signed at Washing- 


ston, April 15, 

-1935. Treaty 

-Series No, 899. 
RATIFICATIONS 


-By Signatory Powers 


* Brazil 
*Chile 
-Cclumbia 
«Cuba 


-Dominican Republic 


e 


-Guatemala 


-Honduras 


FOR PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 


RATIFICATIONS 
By Signetory Powers 
(as of 1 Oct. 1957) 


Bulgaria 
Burma 
Byelorussian 
Soviet 
Socialist 
Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
France 
Hungary 
Israel 
Jordan 
Mexico 
Poland 
San Marino 
Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist 
Republic 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist 
Republics 
Yogoslavia 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION(II): THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IV) : 


of 1899 


Italy 
Japan 
Luxembourg 
Mexico. - 
Montenegro 
Netherlands 
Norway 


Persia 

Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia — 


Serbia 

Sian: 

Spain 

Sweden 

5 ix 

Ww 

Turkey 
United States 
(Apr. 9, 1902 


oe e © # e@ @ ® . ee «© © @ @ © @ #@® @© #® # & 8 @ 


of 1907 


Japan 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Panama 


Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia ~ USSR** 
Sian 

Sweden 


Switzerland 


United States 
(Nov. 27, 1909) 


e 7 @ . . « . . . ° 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION(IX) : INTER-AMERICAN : 
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of 1907 


Japan 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Panama 


Portugal 
Roumania 
Russia 

Salvador 


Sian 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


United States 
(Nov. 27, 1909) 


Mexico 


Salvador 


United States 
(July 10, 1935) 
Venezuela 


* Austria recognized convention as binding October 25, 1937. 


CONVENTION OF 1954 
FOR PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 


Ratifications in 
respect of the 
Convention only: 


Bulgeria 
Eeuador 
Israel 


(all other States 
listed ratified or 
acceded to both the 
Convention and the 
Protocol) 


** USSR recognized Czarist signature to this convention, November 25, 1941, 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION (II). THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IV). THE HAGUE CONVENTION (IX) . INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION OF 1954 

of 1899 of 1907 of 1907 TREATY of 1935 FOR PROTECTICH OF 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 

ADHESIONS ADHESIONS ADHESIONS . ADHESIONS ADHESIONS 

tere area ranean ee : eee plied —iantieanlian ah 

Argentine Republic 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

China 

Columbia 

Cube 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador _ 


China China ; . 


Ethiopia 
-FPinilend: 


Ethiopia ; * 
Finland 

Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Korea 
Liberia e 
Nicaragua . 


Liberia 
Nicaragua = 


5 
* Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Poland 
Salvador ae 


Switzerland 


Uraguay 
Venezuela 


* © © s es @ e a o e e . e ee 868 > ses @ . *® ® e's «@ 2 e a 


THE HAGUE CONVENTION(II) : 


of 1899 


SOT 
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THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IV): 


of 1907 


SIGNATURES 


° 


(Following powers signed 
the Convention but have. 
« not deposited ratifica-. 


tions) 


Argentine Republic 


Bulgaria 
Chile 
Columbia 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Greece 


Italy 
Montenegro 


Paraguay 
Persia 


Peru 
Serbia 
Turkey 
Uraguay 
Venezuela 
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THE HAGUE CONVENTION( IX): INTER-AMERICAN ; 


of 1907 


SIGNATURES 


TREATY OF 1935 


SIGNATURES 


(Following powers signed. (Following 
the Convention but have .powers signed 


not deposited ratifica- 


tions) 


Argentine Republic 


Bulgeria 
Chile 
Columbia 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Greece 


Italy 
Montenegro 


Paraguay 
Persia 
Peru 
Serbia 
Turkey 
Uraguay 
Venezuela 


«the Convention 
«but have not 
-deposited rati- 
-fications ) 


Argentine 
» Republic 
»Bolivia 


+» Ecuador 


Haiti 


-Nicearagua 
. Panama 


- Paraguay 
»Peru 
-Serbla 
-Uraguey 
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SIGNATURES 
(Following powers 
signed the Conven- 
tion but have not 
deposited ratifi- 
cations) (as of 
1 October 1957) 


Andorra 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgiun 
Brazil 
Cambodia 
China 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
El Salvador 
Federal Republic 
of Germany 
Greece 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Iraq 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Lebanon 
Libya 
Luxembourg 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
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Norway 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Syria 

United Kingdom 

United States of | 
America 

Uruguay 
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APPENDIX III 
REPORTS AND FORMS 


III-A Vicinity Report. The Vicinity Report is a report prepared by AMA 
personnel with the division regarding conditions in their particular areas 
of operation. This report will give an immediate estimate of ‘the : 
situation and better enable the AMA team to direct its’ overall progran | 
of protection and preservation. It is an initial report to be submitted: 
in seven days. From it, more comprehensive reports are made as required 
from higher headquarters. It should be prepared in triplicate. Two 5 
copies to be forwarded to Division G5 for use by G5 Corps... eae 


III-B Status of Cultural Structure Report. This report is a more com~-— 
prehensive report end will contain information pertaining to Cultural . 
Structures, It should be prepared by AMA teams and submitted to the 
unit G5. These reports in turn will be consolidated and submitted in 
the proper number of copies as directed by higher commanders. 


III-C Status of Cultural Objects Report. The Status of Cultural Objects 
Report pertains to collections and repositories in the area of operation . 
and should be prepared and submitted to unit G5 upon completion of 
inspection and inventory where the information will be compiled and 
consolidated and submitted in turn to higher commanders as directed. 


III-D Status of Collecting Points Report. This report should be used.. . 
after Central Collecting Points have been established. It contains 
essential information needed by the AMA team to supervise the activities 
and operations of a Central Collecting Point. From this report, uOy eee 
of collections to collecting points can be regulated, progress of 
restitution can be directed, and other essential information pertinent to 
the mission of the team can be obtained. 


III-E Arts, Monuments and Archives Monthly Consolidated Report. This .. 
report isa statistical summary of all the above reports plus a summary - 
of the AMA team's co-ordinating activities. It should be submitted in : 
the number of copies as directed by the unit G5. 


TIE-F Culturél Object Inventory Card. This form is used for inventory _ 
purposes when movable works of art and collections of art treasures are © 


moved or otherwise required such record. 


III-G Receipt for Cultural Objects. This form is self-explanatory. 
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APPENDIX III-A 
ae REPORTS AND FORMS 


1 


Arts, Monuments and Archives Team 


“VICINITY REPORT 


(Number) oe ed Date 


1. INSTRUCTIONS: It is requested that a: report be made on 
this headquarters ;’ containing the following 
information on targets in your area: 


a) Identification and description. 

b) Location by province or city and grid poeeaneeess 

c) Present condition of structures and collections. 

ad) What security measures have béen taken. 

e) Indicate ownership, directors, curators if known. 

f) Emergency measures neccesary for preservation and 
additional security. ; 

g) Neme or recommend reliable ‘civilian edministrater 
to manage each facility. 

h) Indicate percentage of. operations) personnel available. 


2. TARGETS: 


a) Cultural structures~-mseums, libraries, monuments, 
ruins, and immovable works of art of a religious 
artistic, historical, archuéological and cultural nature. 

b) Cultural objects--movable works of art in mseums or in 
public or private collections of an. artistic, religious, 
historical or cultural nature | puch as ‘paintings, sculp- 
ture, precious . stones, etc. 

ce) Archives--accumilations or collections, private or 

public, of manuscripts, books and documents ‘or religious, 
historic, and artistic importance. 
3. ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION: What, in your opinion, is the 
overall situation concerning the emount of destruction to the 
targets in your area, looting by troops or civilians, and the 
scope of activities which will be involved? 


4, ACTION TAKEN: What has been done to locate, recover, and 
secure targets in your area? 


5. RECOMMENDATIONS: Your suggestions and proposals for ac- 
complishing immediate objectives. Make report as complete as 
possible. Missing data and new information to be forwarded 
within days of due date. 
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“APPENDIX III-B 
REPORTS AND FORMS 
Arts, Monuments and Archives Team 


Status of Cultural Structures Report 


4a. Administration 
(1) Personnel , ere 
Be Officer, military or civilian 
b. -Bnlisted and non-specialist olvilian. = -: 
c. Recommendations . 
Field Trips 
Receipt of Documents 
Important visitors or events 
_ Transportation | available 
Miscellaneous 
Recommendations 7 


Ne 


=F. Fw 


De Cultural Monuments 
' Name of town and grid « coordinates: 
Name of structure 
“Date of inspection’ 
War history 
Condition tn: detet: 
Contents 
Present use 
Name. of civilian custodian 
Action: taken: -. 
Photographic. record 
Name of ADEBRC HOR 


OOo OA Aw Fw re 


; Sy ‘Internal, Affairs. 
ae 1), Civilian, committees. appointed. 
_ @ Breakdown by function Hitate 
ect b.. _ Names, and ‘functions. of. members — 
(2). SUmMg ry, a8 activities of personnel appointed 


APPENDIX III-c 
REPORTS AND FORMS 


Arts, Monuments and Archives Tesm 


Status of Cultural Objects Report 


a. Repositories 
Location hes and grid coordinates) 

Reported (date and source) 

Inspected (date, name of inepeeten) 
Security 
Type of content 
Ownership of contents 
Custodian (name, title) 
Source of contents (name of: public or ) private 
collection and place of origin) 
(3) State of evacuation 
Movements 

a. Truck loads moved 

be. Persons engaged 


OA AW FWP KF 


b. Repositories Falsely Reported 
1) Location (town and grid coordinates) 
2) Date rab tra ha and. Soaeenye 

ec. Collections 


Location (town and grid: coordinates) 
Type’ 
Contents reniatviing in building. 
Contents evacuated 
Condition of “building -: 
Condition of: ‘eontents Eh Poe? ee 
so Civitlian personnes tS moment hE EL] 
Security - 2 ees nthe Sa Pte ; 
‘Movements oer le ono rirwitey peated din (24 


0 OW AU Fw Pe 
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APPENDIX ITI-D 


REPORTS AND FORMS 


‘Arts, Monuments. and Archives Team 


Status of Collecting Points Report 


a. Administration 


t 


(3 


Sn 


} 


) 


Location and name of each building 
Personnel 

ae Military 

b. Civilian 

ec. Other (specialists ; Maison), 
Building 

a. Security 


B... State of repair | 


c. Normal maintenance 

d. Heating supplies 

Receipt of documents 
Important visitors:or.events 
Miscellaneous ; 
Recommendations 


b. Summary: of. Operations 


(1) Estimated total number of objects on hand, under the 


} 


following categories, stating the. number from indivi- 
dual-.repositories -or ‘from. individual. collections, with 
the name of the presumed owner, if Se 

a. Works:.of art and art: oui 

b. Books 

c. Archives Gasdiae feet). Cees 

Total number of objects. inventoried . 

Number of objects inventoried during: reporting period. 
Estimated percentage of total inventoried’. 

Estimated percentage of total. inventoried: during 
reporting period 

Number of inventory cards forwarded 

Number of photographs produced 
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" <“QPBENDIX ILI-E 
EAE IA UT OFT a a REPORTS AND FORMS 


‘Arts, Monuments’ alid..Archives Team 


*. Montini doiiSotddateal’ Report 9 


i 


a Statistical summery, collected from the "Monthly Con- 
- golidated Arts, Monuments and Archives Report", ete 
. of. Cultural Ohjects. Report", “Status of Collecting. 
Points’Report", ‘sdnterning:’: ee 
(1} Personnel 
2) Monuments 
532 Repositories . Fa se mee agar ten ot 
‘GoLlections : es eee 


b. Summary of; Ii litary. government. coordinating activities Pe 
including field trips. ° 


eC. Receipt ot documents - ' 


d. “amortant visi tots ‘anid ‘everits * | EL AAS 
@. ‘Miscellaneous. Rane eee Oe ee 
‘ "ae regs MEM rye t ‘ial ; AGS. ie 


f. Recommendations - _ 


Mibanrednntne nse rrms te gaN  e 


3 “bate yeast 


a atten et oa 1h atta DAN oy 


emp thbe ty as 


“ivoson “fader bie aie? 3) tv 


SE Ee aad 


Se Serr So De ree ae vs oe Re ARS ae RE eam: 
v H Rye ky de ‘ Foam ee 
radek Taverns | Bere bo cate 


2 mamma ee 


APPENDIX III-F 


REPORTS AND FORMS 


— — ee 


CULTURAL OBJECT INVENTORY CARD (PROPERTY CARD ART) 


Mc/mMraa/4/T 


Class fica ion: No: 
Author: esume er: 
Measurements: Material: 

Inv. No. 
Weight. | Cat. No. 


Depot Possessor Arrival Condition 
Depot No: 


Identifying Marks Description: PHOTO 


For office use 


Claim No: 
Other Photos: 
BibLiography: Neg. No: 
Movements: 


History and Ownership: 


Condition and repair record: 


Copies of Card 


Forwarded Lo 
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APPENDIX ITI-G 


RECEIPT FOR CULTURAL OBJECTS 


The undersigned, duly accredited by the 


behalf of the said Government, from the 


Government, hereby acknowledges the receipt on 


Commander in Chief in for the items described in 
Schedule A attached hereto. 


1. The delivery of these items is subject to the following 


conditions: 


a. 


In the event of the items coming within the ambit 
of a general restitution procedure that may later 
be established by the Allied Powers, the receiving 
Government will agree to the transfer being sub- 
mitted for confirmation by a restitution Commission 
or other international body which may be established 
to deal with this matter and will abide by its de- 
cision. 


In the event of such confirmation, the transfer will 
be subject to all the conditions laid down for 
restitution deliveries generally. 


In the event of items not coming within the ambit of 
such restitution procedure, the transfer shall be dealt 
with in accordance with such procedure as may be es- 
tablished for other deliveries. 


2. The receiving government hereby certifies that the items 
described in Schedule A attached were taken out of that country 


by the enemy. 


3. The receiving government undertakes to restore any object 
which has been delivered to it by mistake: 


a. 


To the government of the allied state if the pro- 


perty was removed by the enemy from the territory of 
the state: 


To the Headquarters of the Zone from which it was 


shipped, if it had not been removed from the Ter- 
ritory of an Allied state. 
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REPORTS AND FORMS 


4. The receiving government agrees that the occupying 
power and all its agents and representatives shall be rendered 
harmless from*any: ‘claim for loss, damage or deterioration = 
suffered by any item’frén'the timé of its removal « ‘from the. 
Jurisdiction or custody of. he country receiving’ restitution 
until its retuim thereto; 


nr : 
Witness ; a Signature — 


Date cctv re one a ‘Bignature typed — 


PLAC 6 SET 6 ee et re Seite et - ‘itle or Capacity, oF 
tay gs fet ay 8 7 “Signer | F 


4 
“ ! ‘ 
tt é 
2 Yi Sat tc 
nat ey 
recy ke yrs i 3 
ae ae) ] he ! 
BY ahi ¢ ated wee pti : 
Pe ers “3 
aeh Bec f L ‘ 
ria ae t ' Vorye t Poa 
ete mee) \ 
+ od 
missy . 
pare ) i “6 
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REPORTS AND FORMS 


SCHEDULE A 


IPT 
Including Statement of Condition of Object 


26". 


